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TWENTY FIFTH DAY 

Thursday, 2nd December, 1954 
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Sir Raymond Priestley, M.C. ( Chairman ) 
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Mr. F. A. A. Menzler, C.B.E. 
*Sir George Mowbray, Bart. 
Mrs. Barbara Wootton 



Mr. S. F. Burman, C.B.E. Mr. H. Lloyd Williams, D.S.O. , M.C. 

*Mr. W. Cash, F.C.A. 

Sir Alexander Gray, C.B.E. 

Mr. N. F. Hall 

fMR. Willis Jackson, D.Sc., M.I.E.E., 

F.R.S. 

Mr. A. D. Peck ( Secretary ) 

Miss F. M. Loughnane (. Assistant Secretary ) 

* fn attendance for morning session only. f In attendance for afternoon session only. 



Memorandum on the functions and organisation of the Ministry of Food 

1 . The Ministry of Food developed out of the Food (Defence Plans) Department 
which, during the years preceding 1939, consisted of a small group of permanent officers 
housed in the Board of Trade. At the outbreak of war it drew into its service leading 
figures from the various food trades to act as directors of its trading and similar executive 
divisions, expert assistants for them who were often loaned by their firms in the food 
industries, professional accountants to act as finance directors in parallel with the trade- 
directors, and a diverse host of temporary civil servants. At the peak of its activity it 
employed a staff of 43,000 people. The staff is now down to 7,000 and it will have 
fallen to about 5,500 by January, 1955. From the end of the war onwards the original 
trade directors and many of their assistants, gradually returned to industry (although a 
few still remain in the Department) and as they have done so the Ministry’s much reduced 
but still substantial trading responsibilities have come increasingly to be dealt with by 
general service categories of staff. A considerable proportion of the Ministry’s present 
strength consists of officers who were established after the war following service in a 
temporary capacity. 

2. At the peak of control the Ministry maintained statutory control over the price of 
most foods at the first hand wholesale and retail levels, allocated all the basic raw materials 
to food manufacturers, and controlled distribution through the distributive trades to 
the consumer. It bought all the main imported foods, sometimes by long term contract 
and sometimes through brokers, and resold either to first hand distributors or to 
wholesalers. 

3. The contraction that has taken place as controls have been withdrawn one by one 
over the past few years has affected all parts of the Department; but the major reduction 
is due to the closing of the regional and local offices whose primary function was the 
operation of rationing. 

4. A great proportion of the staff of the local offices consisted of temporary staff' 
locally recruited during the war years and, as the need for their services gradually declined, 
their appointments have been terminated — except that in the later stages some 2,000 of 
them qualified for appointments in other Government Departments under the Treasury’s 
. scheme for establishing temporary staff as clerical assistants. 
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5 Scattered throughout the regional and local organisations, however, there were 
some 5,000 officers who, either because they had been transferred, from some other 
Department or because they had secured establishment under post-war schemes, held 
established appointments. These officers have, in the past few months, been transferred 
to other work mainly by the release of temporary staff from the local offices of other 
Government Departments. 

6. The continuing functions of Government carried out by the Ministry of Food 
were described to the House of Commons on 14th April this year (Hansard, col. 1118) 
They are broadly: — 

(a) the operation with the agricultural Departments of guarantees of farm prices in 

free market conditions including deficiency payments schemes for wheat, coarse 
grains and livestock; and support price schemes for eggs and potatoes; 

(b) the administration of subsidies (£285 million a year) including those on bread 

baking, milk and welfare foods; 

(c) responsibilities under continuing long term contracts, e.g. bacon, meat (Australia) ; 

and under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement for sugar purchases ; 

(d) oversight of food imports in relation to the balance of payments; handling of 

questions arising under International and Commonwealth Agreements on 
wheat, sugar, etc. and ill connection with such international bodies as the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation and O.E.E.C. ; 

(e) food defence plans; 

(/) administration of food and drugs and slaughterhouse legislation; 

(g) nutritional policy; 

( h ) disposal of Government food stocks. 

7. It has now been decided to make provision for these functions by combining the 
Ministry of Food with the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. The task of inte- 
grating the two Departments is expected to take some months. Meanwhile the Ministry 
of Food retains its separate identity under a single Minister who combines the offices or 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister of Food. 



Examination of Witness 

Sir Henry Hancock, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G. Permanent Secretary , Ministry of Food, 
Called and examined . 



3593. Chairman : Sir Henry, could I 

first say thank you for coming along to 
help us. The chief special aspect of your 
Department is, I suppose, that it had to 
be built up very rapidly, and is: now run- 
ning down. I wonder if you would care 
to s'ay a word to us about any special 

problems you had 1 to tackle? Sir Henry 

Hancock : Of course I only went to the 
Ministry of Food' in 1951 so that I was 
not present at the building up. II have had 
to tackle the running down. The building 
up was done on the 'basis of a nucleus 
staff attached to the Board of Trade before 
thie outbreak of the war. When war broke 
out a large number of people had been 
earmarked and were called in at very short 
notice. The trade and finance sides were 
built uip with many senior trade executives 
and finance staffs, from accounting firms, 
all inter-mixed with a sprinkling of civil 
servants. In addition people were drawn 



in from the universities and the outside 
worldi in general to give, as far as possible 
a ibroad base to the Department, the 
strength of which eventually rose to albout 
42,000. When I went there in 1951 it was 
about 24,000. It is now between 6,000 
and 7,000. 

The problem of the run down has. been 
eased by the fact that, as trading activities 
diminished, trading personnel went back to 
their old jobs ; but, of course, we also 
had a very large 'number of temporary 
lower paid staff in local offices who have 
had to be given notice. The problem there 
was eased to some extent 'by the establish- 
ment scheme for clerical assistants, but we 
have had gradually to' get rid of many 
temporaries. Again we had in the regions 
about 5,000 permanent staff. The Treasury 
organised what .might be called a cam- 
paign to absorb them, and with the help, 

and' I must say generous-' help, -of all 
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Departments in Whitehall and Scotland 
most were absorbed. It meant, of course, 
that promotion was slowed down, and 
indeed stopped ini many places; but the 
Staff Side of the National Whitley Council 
co-operated fully and made it a matter of 
pride that . the Service should he able to 
tackle this job. lit was tackled, and although 
there have been difficult cases, on the 
whole it was done remarkably 'smoothly, 
and we shall run down, I think, to about 
5,000. [At that point we reach more or less 
bedi-roiok, because some of our functions 
are permanent functions of Government 
and in some ways the most difficult which' 
the Ministry has had. 

3594. You are going to become part of 

the Ministry of Agriculture-? There is 

to -be a merger. It is a combination of 
the two [Departments with a new title ; the 
concept is a balanced' Department in which 
the interests of the producer, processor, 
manufacturer and consumer will 1 all be 
represented. 

3595. When this great expansion took 
place do you know whether there was any 

dilution of standards or overgrading? 

I can only talk albout that with experience 
of the situation as it is today, of course. I 
think dilution is a word one must use care- 
fully. I take it that what you have in 
mind, Sir, when you talk of dilution is a 
lowering of standards. Of course any 
large organisation blown up from a few 
hundred bodies to many thousands is 
bound to have its weak spots. But we did 
draw in from the outside world some first 
olass material, and some of those people 
are still with us ; they would compare 
with anybody recruited to the Service over 
the las-t thirty years. We also drew in a 
lot of temporaries who have gone. We 
had moreover to promote from the execu- 
tive class to the principal grade and to the 
assistant secretary grade. Now. that last 
process was not necessarily dilution in the 
ordinary pejorative sense, because in a 
period of great stability as there had. been 
between the wars the Service had built up 
in the executive class a .number of very 
experienced people of ability who had not 
got promoted ; and I think the country 
was very lucky that there was such a pool 
to draw on. The mere numbers of people 
in the grades of principal and assistant 
secretary are mot much to go' on, because 
the complexity of function in a Depart- 
ment like the Ministry of Food was 
immense. One might think from the num- 
bers that we did 1-owe.r the standard, but, 
in fact, the jobs that had to be done were 
man-sized jobs ; and my impression, com- 
ing to the Ministry of Food from the 
Ministry of National Insurance where I 
had been for a few years just after the war, 

30563 



was that the work of assistant secretaries 
and principals was very much up to 
pre-war standard. The span of respon- 
sibilities grew, supervision was not as close, 
and people had to act on. their own in a 
way which the pre-war civil servant might 
often have jibbed at. I think the result of 
this process of (a) bringing in outside 
people and (b) promoting from other 
classes, the executive mainly, is that you 
do tend to -get a certain number of people 
who are horses for courses. They are not 
as flexible as the man who- is brought in 
young, with a very good educational back- 
ground and then pitched from one job to 
another. But when yon say they are 
horses for courses and that they are not so 
easy to transfer, that is merely a statement 
of the obvious. The State had to have 
-certain difficult jobs done which had never 
(been done by ISta-te servants before, and 
had to have people to do them; and the 
people did them, I think, extremely well. 
The jobs have gone in some cases, but as 
very -nearly all the people we are now talk- 
ing about are elderly there is no great 
problem. They have long service ; most of 
them will be retiring within the next few 
years, and as far as the Ministry of Food 
is concerned there is no real problem o-f 
dilution. 

iWhat I have said, I think, also 1 covers 
overgrading, and I would illustrate what 
I want to say by faking a few examples of 
divisions that are run -by assistant secre- 
taries now. By comparison with my own 
experience of -the inter-war years, the 
assistant secretaries in- the Ministry of Food 
are doing as big as, .if not a bigger jo-b 
than, the jobs that were done between the 
wars. For example we have at Guildford 
a meat and livestock division under an 
assistant secretary. That is the division 
which has Virtually carried through the 
decontrol operation on the home front and 
switched over from Ministry of Food pur- 
chase to a deficiency payment scheme — a 
vast operation involving detailed negotia- 
tions with producers, local authorities, 
auctioneers, meat retailers and wholesalers ; 
and leading to the production of a scheme 
which is about as complicated as anything 
one would- ever wish to handle. That work 
is all under an assistant secretary and that 
division- has a very real responsibility. 

Another division which- is again- run by 
am assistant secretary is the hygiene and 
standards division which has been respon- 
sible for the latest Food and Drugs 
Amendment Bill. This job was: largely 
conducted -by the assistant secretary in 
charge ; he dealt with ail the amendments', 
briefing the Minister, and did a -great deal 
of the preliminary work on it, though- he 
had to refer, of course, to- his under 
secretary on some things. ; t-he under 
secretary covers a much wider span. 

A 2 
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sense as distinct from what 1 should call 
spot trade, the civil servant comes out of 
that sort of thing very well, in my experi- 
ence. For instance, we have had to con- 
duct negotiations with New Zealand and 
Australia on meat, complicated and rather 
tricky negotiations involving elaborate 
agreements of a commercial character, and 
I would say that your assistant secretary 
and under secretary stand up to that type 
of negotiation very well ; and 1 think you 
would get that confirmed if you asked the 
people with whom they negotiate! 

3615. Some of them, I believe, have even 

left the Service as a consequence, have they 
not? Yes. 

3616. They have attracted notice outside? 
Yes. 

3617. Among the administrative staff 

during the war there were promo tees from 
the executive class? Yes. 

3618. Was there any difference in quality 
of performance between the two types of 

promo tee? 1 must speak with caution 

here, because I was not there before 1951, 
and I can only speak on the basis of my 
actual experience since 1951. I would say 
that the performance of the people pro- 
moted to the grade is excellent, and that it 
is hard to detect differences according to 
source. I would, however, say that some of 
those promoted from the executive class 
would be more difficult to transfer to an- 
other job than some of those who came up 
through the ordinary channels, or, indeed, 
some of those who came in from the uni- 
versity world at the outbreak of war. It is 
inevitable that if a man with a good brain 
gets promoted at 50 after long experience 
in some executive department and you put 
him on to a job, he does it excellently. But 
if you want to move him and' the job 
involves something new he is not as flexible 
— I think you would not exipect him to be — 
as the man who had been an administrator 
from the start. 

3619. Mr. Burmcin : Do you think there 

is a need' for more fluidity in promotion 
from the executive to administrative class, 
particularly in the great trading Depart- 
ments? We have had the utmost fluidity 

in .the 'Ministry of Food. I think it is fair 
to say that in the Ministry of Supply, in 
which I served for a good many years, there 
was also a great deal of this fluidity. The 
need, of course, for 'this sort of thing arises 
in special situations such as the war. In 
normal times I think you want to keep up 
your standard of potential interchange- 
ability. You do not want to promote too 
many horses for courses, and that is the 
danger, of course, unless you take your 
people very young. (Now there is, of 
course, the special entry method toy exami- 
nation for the young executive ; one of my 
best young executives has just 'been success- 



ful, and he will, of course, merge into the 
administrative class, and I hope that he will 
be very successful. But if you have transfers 
at higher ages you tend, I think, to' lose 
the element of free interchangeability. You 
may have a joto for a man, a very good 
jolb, and he may do. that job very well, but 
you are at risk. Of course, there are 
exceptions to this, there must toe, and I 
must not be taken to be laying down hard 
and fast rules to cover every case. 

3620. Mr. Menzler : Could I follow Mr. 
Burman’s 1 point up, Sir Henry? According 
to the Factual Memorandum half the 
entrants to the administrative class come 
from promotion or limited competition. 
Do you think that is too high, or too low 

a proportion? 1 think it depends on 

your material. I would try to keep the 
standard very high. If you can get the 
people take them, but do not let it be an 
excuse for lowering your standard. 

3621. On the question of salary differ- 
entials (between the Civil 'Service and out- 
side, have y.ou formed any impressions 1 as 
to how the remuneration of assistant sec- 
retaries and under secretaries compare with 
those exercising, shall we say, managerial 

functions outside? -If you mean the 

managerial class in industry and commerce, 

I think that there _ has been a definite 
worsening of the position as compared with 
pre-war, and with, say, 1949-1950. I think 
it is fair to say — I have a number of con- 
tacts with the commercial and manu- 
facturing world, and I have put this sort 
of question to a good many people and 
they all confirm it— that the class have, 
on the whole, managed to double their 
salaries! since before the war, and part of 
that process has taken place in the years 
1950 to 1954. Of course not only have they 
doubled their pay, but, by reason of great 
competition in the business world to get 
hold of good' people, there 'has been, a 
tendency to hold out attractive baits in the 
form of allowances of one kind or another 
which are enormously valuable given the 
present tax system. It is not only the 
salary you lo'ok at, but also the allowances. 
We have had a bit .of experience of the dis- 
parity between the outside people and our- 
selves in the Ministry of Food. I lost an 
under secretary about a year and! a half to 
two years ago, one of the best. 'He was 
a temporary made permanent after coming 
in at the beginning of the war. OProspects 
were held out to him that if he were 
successful, as 'I have no doubt he will toe 
because he is a first class man, he would 
jump to a level quite out of his reach in 
the Civil 'Service within about five years. 
I am going to lose another high-ranking man 
early next year. I am at risk on another 
man, who 1 I think will probably go next 
year. 
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3622. Mr. Cash : Could you tell us their 

ages? The first about 45; the others 

are older but would in the ordinary course 
have remained' in the Service for some years 
yet. 

3623. Mr. Menzler: Could 1 I turn to 
another question on which we have had 
evidence from the Society of Civil Ser- 
vants. Before I do so I would like to put 
to you these sentences from paragraph 
26® of the Factual Memorandum. 

“ It is not always possible to draw a 
clear cut distinction between policy work 
and executive work, so that in many 
cases jobs are done by chief and senior 
executive officers which are of the same 
•broad level of _ responsibility as that of 
principals. Chief executive officers and 
senior executive officers are also found 
in locail or regional offices being used 1 
in a managerial capacity.” 

The Society put certain claims .before us, 
the effect of which that P./E.Os and 
S.C.lE.Os should equal assistant secre- 
taries ; and chief executive officers: princi- 
pals. Would you care to comment? 

Yes, il thiimk the best way of illustrating it 
is to take examples.. The principal execu- 
tive officer isi the normal grade for regional 
controller, and a fairly high proportion of 
CP.E.Os have been controllers of regions, 
whether in Ministry of Food, National 
Insurance, or elsewhere. They have a big 
managerial 1 j,ob ; they have to control large 
staffs ; they have a Ibig machine which they 
have to keep running ; they have to see 
that payments are made to. thousands of 
people, or that rations are issued; they 
have to meet local committees, advisory 
committees, and they are responsible for 
the .running of their region. But they are 
distinct, II think, from the assistant secre- 
tary proper inasmuch as they are not asked 
to work out a new policy on any subject 
from the start. They are frequently con- 
sulted, and properly consulted, in fact con- 
sulted with great profit and value, on 
adjustments of policy which appear to be 
justified toy the turn of events on. any 
particular line of administration, but they 
are not asked to create a new policy, ana, 
generally speaking, those people would not 
be in their element. In fact they might 
well be completely lost ,if you set them 
down in Whitehall and said “ Now we have 
got to legislate on food and drugs, what 
shall we do about it?” That is not their 
job. It would not be fair to say that to 
them, but they have a very responsible 
job in administering and managing a big 
block of staff and work. When you come 
to the CJE.O. — we will leave out the senior 
chief executive officer who .is a rather rare 
animal — he is, I think, a man- who' is 
employed partly in regional jobs of the 
same sort under the P.E.O. that I have 



been talking about and partly in head- 
quarters offices to do 1 a heavy volume of 
work on which policy is broadly settled. 
No policy is of course ever finally settled, 
but there are jobs where you can say 
“This is running fairly smoothly, it can 
be handled toy someone we do. not expect 
to be the originator of new policy That 
^essentially the sort of job that the C.E.O. 
will do, and he will do it in some jobs 
where we might theoretically say that this 
is an administrative principal’s job. It is 
not very easy sometimes to draw the line 
between these two, but the line I would 
draw, _ and the line I have drawn in 
organising Departments in which I have 
been responsible for organisation, is that 
you put a C.E.O. in where there is quite 
a heavy volume of work requiring experi- 
ence and the qualities which derive 
specially from experience, but you do not 
ask him, generally speaking, to dio- an inde- 
pendent originating job in the policy field, 
He may be, and often is, a very valued 
assistant to. an assistant secretary who- has 
a policy job on his plate, and the experi- 
ence of the executive class is invaluable, 
but il think there is a clear distinction 
which you can see on the ground on the 
job. 

3624. Chairman'. One of the problems', 
•Sir Henry, we have had raised, particularly 
by the T.P.C.S., is the need to create 
careers for civil servants. I take it you 
would agree' with some of your predeces- 
sors who have been before us that main 

regard must be had to function? 1 

think that is almost axiomatic. You do 
not put people into certain grades because 
of careers, but .because the jobs have to 
be done. 

3625. Another point put to us is that 
there is no 1 complaint about the general 
quality of assistant principals, but that there 
is a bit of a shortage of the sort of man 
you want to put into a Minister’s private 
office fairly soon. Have you any experience 
to suggest there is a shortage of the real 

top quality people? It is a very difficult 

question to answer. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, of course, .are perhaps in. a ‘better 
position than anybody else to judge, and ,1 
can only give you a rather subjective view, 
for what it is worth. I do remember when 
I was a principal in the period between 
the wars, that we had a gap between the 
post-1914-18 wair recruitment and the new 
examination recruitment. When the first 
batch of new people came in I was in the 
Ministry of .Labour and I happened to 
know three mem well personally. We. all 
said, “ These are flyers ”. We recognised 
them at once before they had been in 
more than about a year. Two. of them 
are now permanent secretaries and one 
is a deputy secretary. Now I find, although 
I have seen every assistant principal coming 
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into the Ministry of National Insurance 
ami the Ministry of Food while 1 have 
been there, that, apart from the immediate 
post-war recruitment when the Services did 
throw u.p sonic very fine candidates, my 
own experience, limited to those two 
Departments, which perhaps are not the 
most attractive for young men seeking 
careers in the Service, has not been 
altogether comforting. There are some 
good people, but the intake within these 
particular fields has not seemed to contain 
enough people of the sort we are looking 
for and which you need very badly. 



3*24. Mr. Mender: The depression of 
salaries to which you have already referred 
in the middle and upper reaches of the 
Civil Service, do you think that has some- 
thing to do with it? 1 do not believe 

il had any effect on the immediate post-war 
candidates, but 1 believe it Is beginning to 
now, because t think that the young man 
at the university says to himself: li > 

am reasonably good l shall Ret to '0® al ) 
assistant secretary, and what shall i get at 
that level? " He then looks at that, and, 
although £2,000 or something of that order 
may seem a lot to a young man ot 23 or 24, 

J think tie is a little more inquisitive than 
some of his predecessors ; and he now 
knows that on that sort of pay it is very 
hard to live anything like a full life with 
Jiving as il is 'today in, London, in very 
expensive conditions, with no help for the 
education of his children, Me knows, by 
everything lie hears, that London is a very 
expensive place in which to live and 1 he 
says to himself: “ 1 know it is an interesting 
life, but I think I can do belter outside , 
and 1 -think a tot of them do, 



3*27. Sir Alexander Gray: iMay it not 
also lie that tile Civil Service nowadays 
are asking for many more people than 
they did?-— — Yes. 

3 * 28 . Then are you not bound to come 

down the scale further? Yes, hut I do 

not 'think (fault is the whole story. 



3*20. It may mil tie the whole story 
but il is a considerable part of it. 1 doubt 
whether., on -the figures you are taking, the 
Civil Service can expect to got so high an 
average.——! do not think we arc saving 
that there ntay not have to bo some falling 
oil if the total supply is not big enough, 
but l think that my point -and, as 1 say, 
it is a very subjective statement— is that 
among the people we are getting we are 
not getting the leaven of really first class 
people wiiom wc need, two or three each 
year of the very best. 

1630. iMay you not be getting the same 
absolute number of good people with a 
great deal of dilution of weaker people; 



There again the Civil Service Commissioners 
arc in. a much bolter position than 1 am, 
but /the , impression which 1 have, from my 
experience and contacts with trtihcr pei'ina- 
twilit heads, .is that the people ot the type 
1 was saying wc spotted in lv~6 or \J-7 
are not so easy -to spot, even il you assume 
they arc 'there. 

363 JL Chairman: Competition outside for 
'the very best brains has increased con* 
siderab 1 y 7 ‘-——it has, and l ■think that 
superannuation cover, full employment and 
security ol -tenure outside have evened 
out 'the attractions. 1 lie lie vc also 

that one of the factors is an intangible 
factor: apart from .superannuation and me 
known •pressure of work in the upper middle 
ranges of 'the Service, the campaign by the 
pjxws of denigration of the Service has, 1 
•think, ’bitten pretty deep at the universities. 
It is perhaps inevitable alter a long war ; 
with the interference with liberties and pri- 
vate life, that you should get this sort of 
campaign. It is always easier to attack the 
instruments of policy than to suggest 
changes in policy. 

3 - 632 . Sir Alexander Cray: But is there 
anything -new in this? I have noticed m 
my 'lime that feeling has become rather 
mo re bitter. I Hi ink It is a natural rcaouun 
•to over-govotf-nment, *' too many civil 

servants “ -but .1 think k is a more popular 

Line in -some -respects than it used to be. 

3633. Mr. Burma n : Of course, in the 
other direction, many years ago industry 
was not considered quite " nice * for the 
honours graduate, 'but il is more respectable 
now?- — Y es. 

3634.. Sir Alexander Gray: Has recruit* 
memt suffered by the disappearance of the 
indiaini Civil Service?*— “-Probably, yes. 



3635. Mr. Cash : May I, Mr. Chairman, 
follow up one point which has been raised 
over and’ over again? You may have seen 
what Sir Edward Bridges had to say on 
. 1 - 1)0 subject, birth with regard to the recruit* 
memt and also with regard to die retention 
of good people. There is this question, of 
what one calls the austerity of the Civil 
Service over housing and allowances of one 
sort or another. Have you any view 
generally as to that problem m the Uvd 
Service? One is always met with the 
answer that public opinion would not allow 
the Service 'to go even one step further. —* - 
lit is a very diflicult point, and of course, 
if -the practice of allowances of one kind 
or another continues to spread outside, it 
wii'll make tthe position all -the more diiu- 
oult. My own view is -that k is extremely 
hard for the public service to depart from 
its present standards, and l would person* 
ally oppose any departure. 
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3636. The only way 'therefore ds« to relate 
your salaries to something comparable out- 
side, taking these things into account, but 
of course they are always subject to extra 
taxation ? “-—Yes, I agree. I do not think 
it would 'be suggested that there must be 
an absolute matching of commercial and 
civil service salaries. There must lie a 
diflercntial : becausc it is a different world ; 
you are not so secure and you can fall 
from -the pinnacle to the bottom in no time. 
But I do not think public opinion would 
tolerate any extension in the public service 
of the sort of things which arc regarded 
as legitimate If you arc handling your own 
money, 

3637. Chairman: Do you think more 

could be done at a lower level with meal 
vouchers and things of that sort ? — — 
Possibly at the lower levels. I think you 
can do at the lower levels what you cannot 
at the higher. 

3638. Mr. Mrnzh'r : May 1 follow up this 
question of salaries at the top levels? 
Public opinion seems to tolerate, without 
undue repugnance, the salaries obtaining in 
nationalised industries. Would you not 
agree that there is a marked discrepancy 
between the pay of a permanent secretary 
and the chairman of a nationalised 
industry? — That is a very embarrassing 

uestionl It is very diflioult for the 

iovernmenit to deal with its higher paid 
servants ; after all, for example. Cabinet 
Ministers arc paid £5,000. Of course the 
Tomlin formula with its reference to long 
term 'trends, bus rather encouraged die view 
ifilmt you do noL frequently vary the 
salaries of the higher Civil Service. That 
js all right in a period of great stability but 
in a period like the present it is producing, 
I .think, some hardship among the upper 
and middle grades. 

3639. Chairman: Have you any views 

on tho Treasury proposals for hours and 
leave, from the point of view of manage- 
ment? —I do not think that in our sort of 

service a five day week is really appropriate, 
but a five day week is general in many in- 
dustries ; and it is going to he more and 
more difficult to get the lower grades 
recruited on the basis of a six day week. 
So far as many grades of the staff are con- 
cerned it is not going to make much differ- 
ence. wSo long as .Parliament mils on Mon- 
days anti there are questions to lie answered, 
and so long as the Cabinet sits on Tues- 
days and Wednesdays and there are papers 
to he circulated, Saturday morning has to 
be a day’s work and it is often, a very busy 
day. Still, we have to face it, I suppose, 
although, of course it is in some respects 
tantamount to a five day week in a Service 
industry, which is almost a contradiction in 
terms 1 So far as local o (Tices are concerned 
it poses 1 a very awkward problem. The 



Ministry of Food does not matter now, but 
in National Insurance, Saturday was, and 
•still is, a busy day. Other people who have 
a five day week think this is an. opportunity 
to come to clear up their difficulties. So 
you will either have to increase the staff 
or you will have to give people time off on 
other days of the week, which may upset 
the flow of work. .It is going to be a real 
problem, but the offices have to be open. 

3640. You think it is necessary to 
approach 'the five day week in view of the 
general position throughout the country? 
'-—- -I think the Treasury proposal is prob- 
ably the best compromise you could make. 

3641. Sir Alexander Cray: But is not the 
five day week rather a London vice?- — 1 
think at is pretty widespread ini productive 
industry now. 

3642. Mr. Lloyd Williams". Could wc 
have your thoughts on the question of leave 
and the feeling in the Service about the 
Treasury proposals?— -—I think the feeling 
is one based on. shall I say, the principle 
of prewar practices being restored rather 
than the actual content of the proposals. 
After all the Treasury have said they will 
be negotiated. But when you look at the 
proposals, taking the people who are per- 
haps most affected, the people who had a 
generous allowance of 48 days, it was 
honoured in the non-taking rather than in 
the taking ; the higher staff could not lake 
48 days. The proposal, 1 think, is 30 days 
for .them. A 'fortnight under the old 
scheme counted 12 days. Under the new 
scheme it counts 103. So theoretically you 
take a month's leave for 21 days’ counting. 
That still leaves 9 days of proper leave 
allowance plus, theoretically, 22 Saturdays. 
1 do not know whether the comment which 
has been made on. this proposal is not 
perhaps rather related to an emotional 
sense of the public service having had 
oertaim distinctions before the war, for 
example, loop leave, and the feeling that 
those distinctions arc being whittled away. 
Of course they are only being whittled 
away in a very narrow sense and the alter- 
native proposals are, I think, in: the present 
circumstances pretty generous. And, as the 
Treasury pointed out, they are a matter for 
negotiation. I do not think that really, on 
a dispassionate assessment of these pro- 
posals, there is very much wrong with them. 

3643. Mr. Cash : When you compare 
them with the kind of leave which the uni- 
versity world 1 has it is one thing; if you 
compare them with- the kind of leave the 
industrial world has, it is another. Of 
course if in fact it cannot he taken, you 
cun take two views on that, can 1 you not? 
You can. cither say, we will grant it— know- 
ing perfectly well it will not in fact be 
laken—or y 0U C an say, let us be realistic 
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and come down, to what is feasible? 

Yes, if you grant it in. the knowledge that 
it will not be taken, you presumably grant 
it in order to get something else, that is 
to avoid paying perhaps quite so much, 
and therefore 1 think it would! not be fair. 
The long allowances derived, of course, as 
a historical tradition from the distant past. 

3644. Sir Alexander Gray : Didi the long 

leave in the old days' operate at all as a 
bait for recruitment? 1 imagine it did. 

3645. -In which case there is a grievance? 

Yes, a slight grievance, but II think 

most of the people who have come in 
within recent memory have not been: able 
to take their leave. I do not think these 
proposals are by any means ungenerous. 

3646. The executive officer has a dispro- 
portionate amount of leave today compared 

with the outside world? Yes, and I think 

if you want to* be compared with the out- 
side world and probably must be so -oomr 
pared, up to a point, in order to have a 
reasonably full Life, then you musit take 
some of the disadvantages oif the outside 
world. 

3647. Mr. Barman : You mentioned, Sir 
Henry, that staff are seldom able to take 
their full leave entitlement : would there 'be, 
in your view, an advantage in the Service 
in the increased use of sabbatical leave? 

It i-s a thing we would all very much 

like to' see, but it is exceedingly difficult to 
arrange, .because the man Who would most 
profit by it — your good up-and-coming 
young principal — iis jusit the .man who feels 
“out of sight, out of mind” ; a job crops 
up while the man is away and has to be 
filled at a fortnight’s notice and he thinks 
he has lost this chance. 

3648. If it were regularised instead of 

being spasmodic, would that help? You 

mean that in every principal’s career there 
should be a year or six months, yes, I 
think that would help but of course that 
would be fairly expensive to arrange be- 
cause you would have .to man the grade 
rather more heavily in order to permit it. 

3649. You feed that, as it must always 
be subject to the exigencies of the Service, 
in point of fact it would/ Ibe more honoured- 

in the 'breach than in the observance? 

I am afraid so. I have made great efforts 
myself oil -behalf of individuals to persuade 
them, or arrange for them' to go on some 
speaiai course or special scholarship. I 
always find tibe man you want to send, the 
man you t'hink would most profit from it, 
is a man who at that moment is in the 
Minister’s private .office, or engaged on a 
Bill or jusit going to be engaged on a [Bill ; 
and you go for the second best then, and 
he sometimes goes and sometimes does not. 
He sometimes does not go with that readi- 
ness that you would like. 



3650. Sir Alexander Gray : What would 
you make him do in his sabbatical year? 

A Rockefeller scholarship is one 

example. 

3651. .Might there not be difficulty there 
in a man refusing to. .go. for family masons 

and that sort oif thing? Yes, you have 

to find, someone who' will go ; that is always 
one of the -factors. 

3652. Mr. Gash: It could of course be 
done dt, a slightly different way poshly 
if you extended the upper grades leave 
allowances and allowed them to accumulate 

it if not used? Yes. that a an ideal a 

good 1 many of us would like to seel But 
we have made 1 transfer arrangements , for 
instance in the Ministry of Food we have 
exchanged a pnmcipal with a man of the 
same grade in the Austra ban DMrtmenl 
of Commerce and Agriculture. We have 
each taken- a man from the other for a 
year and it hias been a very interesting 
experiment. 

3653. Chairman : Have you any views 
on arbitration for higher staff?-— -I am, 

I think, conservative .on this. I do not 
believe .that it is realistic to arbitrate tor 
the managerial classes of the Civil service. 

I think that arbitration us the last method 
whii-ch you ought to .resort to— -I mean a ti ni- 
tration in the ordinary sense of .line word 
for those people ; but I do- think, and 1 
agree with -the Treasury on, -this, that some 
outside 'body would ibe helpful. ( l think 
I would go a little further than, the I.reusury 
and siay that not only should the Govern- 
ment have access to- it for advice but that 
the people affected should also have access. 
It would not be an arbitrating body— it 

could only advise the 'Government but it 

would 'be a -weighty body which would give 
weighty advice; and I -am not sure that I 
agree that access to it — -this is a personal 
view, oif course — should be denied- -to the 
representatives- of the grades concerned. 
The ordinary clogs and delays on action 
can- be so enormous if some stimulus can- 
not be given, on the part of tlvo-se interested, 
and 1 I feel lb might sometimes help the 
Government not to have to take the 



3i6-54. One , suggest!, on wias -that whatever 
too-diy was set uip might take the initiative 

itself? Yes, ibu-t it w-oul-d almost certainly 

-need iputtiing .into' mobioim from one side or 
ilthe other. 

3655. This -question of broad-banding in 
the higher -levels: do- you agree with 'that? 
1 think -it is almost inevitable. 



3656. Than 'there is the question of pro- 
vimoiial differe-nti-ation. Have you any views 

ion- that? -I have -had to' adim-iniistor it fotr 

two 'large bodies of staff and it is admittedly 
a problem, especially now that you have it 
exaggerated by the effect of e.d.a. This 
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means you do An fact get cases -where you 
oarnnot itirainsfer people from, -say, head- 
quarters- to a provincial post, even on pro- 
mofiiioin, without a .good! deal of resistance. 
Olf course they mark time; they do- not 
actually lose money, but At causes trouble 
especially if a man is nearing the retire- 
ment point ; they are troublesome difficul- 
ties . rather 'than major difficulties of 
principle. I thiinik . that 'the principal pur- 
pose of differentiation, is tio mark the 
difference between iLondon and the pro- 
vinces, and there is no- doubt that if you, 
did not have provincial differentiation you 
would have to- have some sort o,f 'London 
allowance. 

It .may be that some of the gaps— and of 
course 'they have become distorted 'because 
of e.d.a. — iwanit examiiiniatioin. I have some- 
times felt there arc places like Manchester 
and Birmingham where oaniditioins are so 
neat* metropolitan! condition® that I wonder 
whether the present differentiation' is night. 
It does create difficulties ant a very few 
extreme cases in the middle executive grades 

(The witnei 
(At this stage the proceedings w> 



where it lead® to people saying 'they cannot 
(take the job, even oim promotion, but if you 
enquire into it you usually find some other 
reason behind at; the wife does not want 
to move, tlhe children, are at a certain school 
or something of that kind. 

3657. (Have you oome across actual cases 

of .refusal to 'take promotion? We did- 

i.n 'Niatio.nal Insurance, tout it wiais a oomi- 
ibination of factor® — mot mere absence of 
big differential's between grades' — but. a 
Combination, of provinicdal differentiation 
with extra duty allowance, plus Abe narrow 
differences between the bulge® in the con- 
certina. But this finely graded hierarchi- 
cal iSenvioe always throws up such prob- 
lems ; 'you had it before the war, when 
.there were examples of overlapping scale®. 
The real trouble now m that the Service is 
.being pushed up from ithe bottom and held 
down, at the fop. 

3*658. Sir Henry, I thank you for an in- 
teresting morning ; we are very grateful. 
Thank you, Sir. 

withdrew.) 

2 adjourned for a short time.) 



[Examination of Witnesses 

Professor T. U. Matthew, Department of Engineering Production , 
Birmingham University, 

Mr. W. S. Bristows, 1 * Plead of Central Staff Department, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., 

Called and examined. 



3659. Chairman'. .May I start by saying 
thank you to you both for coming in re- 
sponse to our request? We thought we 
would like to explore whether, either now 
or at some future date, it might be possible 
to use job evaluation to a certain extent 
to help ito solve some -of the problems set 
by the civil service pay structure. That 
is why we 'have asked you to come along 
today to give us the benefit of your advice. 
— , — Professor Matthew: Sir Raymond, I 
am very interested in the subject ; I have 
had to do with job classification and job 
evaluation both in theory and practice ; in 
fact I am currently engaged in advising 
and introducing a scheme in, an industrial 
company which stretches right up to ithe 
top administrative posts. As I see it there 
are many uses of job classification and 
jo-b evaluation ; and the main question that 
seems to- have arisen is whether we can 
apply this approach to determine the ver- 
tical relativities and horizontal relativities, 
of job requirements and! of salary scales 
tooth in similar categories of jobs and in 
widely different ones. Taking first of all, 
internal vertical relativities within clearly 



defined' groups, it is from my experience, 
possible to- obtain consistency by using job 
classification methods, since the job require- 
ments have in any case broad similarities. 
With internal horizontal relativities you can 
attain some degree of consistency, but it is 
more difficult since the job requirements 
may vary very widely. Nevertheless, it is 
'possible to make evaluations and to test 
(heir consistency in various ways to find 
out just what degree of variability there is 
in assessment on the one hand; and how 
the scale obtained relates to the existing 
salary and wage structure on the other 
hand. A number of cross checks will give 
you some assurance that consistency is be- 
ing achieved'. I think the difficulty that has 
been voiced in the evidence that you haver 
taken so far relates mainly to fair compari- 
son's between Civil Service and outside jobs 
in industry and commerce. In my 
opinion consistency and agreement — the 
two things would need to go hand 
in hand 1 — would be possible only if 
certain conditions were met. .The first 
condition, as 1 see it, is that any job classi- 
fication and evaluation scheme which is 
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drawn up should 'be drawn up having in 
mind that comparisons would fee made be- 
tween jobs inside and ouitside the Civil 
Service, ilt would not be enough to set up 
a scheme for the Civil Service and then, at 
some later date, to attempt to make com- 
parisons outside. You might then find you 
were running well beyond the terms of 
reference of the original scheme. Secondly, 
it would be important that agreed job 
specifications were prepared, ft is not 
■enough to have joib titles. Job specifica- 
tions must cover responsibilities, duties, the 
actual work involved in each job, and these 
should be prepared dep art men t ally and sec- 
tionally in consultation with (the individuals 
concerned, otherwise you cannot hope to 
get agreement in the dong run. The third 
condition is that job classification and 
evaluation should be carried out by an 
agreed procedure ; and. f am underlining 
“ agreed.” It would, I assume, be thought 
appropriate in the case of the Civil 'Service 
to have staff representatives and their 
interests brought into the picture from the 
outset ; that would increase the chances of 
agreement. Coming back to the first con- 
dition which I mentioned, the first task of 
any job classification committee would be 
to determine and agree which job charac- 
teristics were common to all the jobs and 
which should be used as a measure of job 
value. The next would be to consider and 
agree on the relative importance of these 
characteristics and to assign either percent- 
ages or degrees and points to each. There 
is a considerable amount of work to be 
done in preparing this foundation. 

Arising out of the second point, that is 
to say agreed job specifications, I would 
just like to mention in passing that there 
is an important secondary purpose in most 
job evaluation and'- classification schemes 
which may Hnk up with work already done 
in the Civil Service, namely that the pre- 
paration of job specifications does oblige 
departmental heads to study and review 
duties and responsibilities entrusted to them 
and their staff. 

If I may go on briefly to the purpose 
of job classification systems, it is fairly 
clear, ll think, that they have been de- 
veloped primarily as an aid to making com- 
parisons between jobs on a more systematic 
and consistent basis than is possible by 
simply considering jobs in the round. The 
first system of job classification is simple 
joib ranking, which is perhaps- similar _ to 
the civiil service practice. In ranking 
schemes, where you simply compare jobs 
in total wiitfh each other and arrange them 
in order of rank it is necessary that the 
people engaged- on, the ranking should be 
in possession, of full knowledge about each 
job and able easily to agree on the order 
of relativities- of jobs. Ranking suffers from 
■the defect (that it is very difficult to say 



what the steps are between the different 
ranks, and that ds- why there has been _ a 
need found in practice to develop a factorial 
framework of reference, using various 
forms of numerical rating against the dif- 
ferent job characteristics. The concept 
there, of course, is that all jobs have a 
number -of common or basic factors or 
characteristics. Once that concept is 
agreed, then after -that it is purely a matter 
of working out a framework that meets 
the situation. On the numerical rating 
schemes there arc, among specialists in this 
fieLd, points of -controversy. The most im- 
portant one relates to the weighting given 
to the different faotors or characteristics. 
In the type of job you arc considering, 
where -t-he main basic factors would be 
the .skills, and- mental characteristics re- 
quired, the responsibilities, andi physical re- 
quirements — four main factors-- there 
might -be controversy on the relative 
weights to be given to each of these fac- 
tors. At this present stage of development 
of the art or science— it Is not science, of 
course, although some scientific methods 
can be used to test the consistency of its 
use— this i-s the first question f-or evalua- 
tion, and the first question of judgment. 
It is implicit in all schemes that these 
different basic faotors should be covered in 
some way or other. 

It is possible, in practice, to establish 
a framework and carry out evaluation of 
key jobs, then to test back to see whether 
the weighting given, is likely t-o lead to more 
anomalies -than it is going to cure. That 
raises the whole issue -o-f what is the objec- 
tive in the long nun. Is it simply to even 
out anomalies or are you aiming to create 
a different form of wage structure? Job 
evaluation may be used for cither purpose, 
but the objective affects the design of the 
soheme used. I think perhaps that is as 
far as 'I need to go- at the moment, but 
I would -be happy to develop any points 
that you would 1-ike me to. 

3660. Before -we start to; ask questions, 
Mr. B-ni stowe, would you like to- say any- 
thing? You have a scheme in I.C.I.? 

Mr. Bristowe : Yes, Sir, we have, We found 
ourselves in difficulties just towards the end 
of the war. At the moment we have about 
31,000 -staff, apart from operatives, _ in 
I.C.I. in Britain and so i-t was a fairly size- 
able problem. In 1945 and 1946 we were 
ratiher disturbed about the fairness of 
our salaries system, so we carried- out 
a detailed revie-w and one part of that was 
liolb evaluation. II think it is job evaluation 
{that you are primarily concerned 1 with, 
but if it is of any interest I can leave 
behind a note showing an outline of the 
rest of our salary scheme.. If does fit in, 
because, for instance, while we evaluate 
each jdb, there is a personal plus or minus 
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.according to how a person does it; and 
there are various other factors which may 
•be to some extent relevant. 

[This note is printed as Annex l at the 
end of these Minutes of Evidence,] 

3661. We shall be glad to have it. 

As regards job evaluation, at that time 
there was a small panel of u.s and we had 
a look at all the various job evaluation 
schemes we couldl come across and tested 
them in quite a number of companies. 
Some we thought were too casual and 
others too elaborate. 'Eventually we devised 
something of our own. I do not. know that 
there is anything unique about it 1 ; it repre- 
sents a middle course, it cuts out a tre- 
mendous amount of what seemed to us 
unnecessary time andi paper work involved 
an more elaborate schemes. Also' we felt 
that a lot of these elaborate schemes iwere 
pseudo-scientific and really not more accu- 
rate than the work of a team' of people who 
were fairminded and unbiased, who had a 
well developed! sense of judgment and who 
could get their eye in after a time. We tested 
our scheme out against the more elaborate 
schemes and we thought' it was far more 
satisfactory and, a groat saving in time. It 
is not so apparently scientific, but il do 
maintain that the breaking up of jobs into 
pieces, marking each pieoe and, then adding 
up the total, is not likely to give you a 
better result than getting a full clear 
picture of the job and assessing it straight 
away. 

3662. Yours, is a ranking scheme? It 

is really a ranking scheme. Would you like 
me to tell you how we do 1 it? Again, if it 
is of help, I dictated a note in case you 
wanted me ito leave one behind. 

[This note is printed as Annex II at the 
end of these Minutes of Evidence .] 

3663. We shall be glad to have anything 

you can leave us. There are various 

stages. First of all the appoint, men, t of a 
small panel of people some of whom, the 
way we do it, are always on the panel 
but who bring in other people depending 
on what iit is they are going to examine ; 
because this is a continuous process even 
when you have done the job once. 

3664. Are there employee representatives 

on the panel? No, there are not. 

Every department's head 1 is expected to 
produce an organisation chart, which he 
probably has anyway, and he meets this 
panel ; the chart forms the basis of the 
discussion. The first task is to rank all the 
jobs in that department in order of import- 
ance, regardless of who is dialog the job 
and how well it is being done. Very often 
the order of importance does not follow 
exactly the appearance of the organisation 
chart. Then we aim at getting figures for 



the top and the bottom, department by 
department. We start by fixing the maxi- 
mum for the humblest jolb we can find. 
That we would not want to do until we had 
talked' with other enterprises, other organi- 
sations, to make sure that we were not 
taking any step that was wrong. 

3665. An element of fair comparison 

comes in at that stage? At that stage we 

d|id make very careful enquiries about 
what other people paid for jobs at the 
bottom. Fixing the jobs at the itop was 
obviously harder, but the senior man in the 
panel would then have to serve on another 
completely different kind of panel of very 
senior people to decide the relativities of 
the various jobs at the top — the heads of 
departments, the works managers — get them 
arranged in order of importance, and again 
make comparison with other employers to 
find out what sort of high salaries were 
paid. Again we fixed the maximum salaries 
that we thought were fair for people doing 
those top jobs. Then, 'having done that, the 
next thing we did was to draw up what was 
in fact a ladder, and the higher one went 
up the rungs the further they were placed 
apart. At the bottom they might be only 
£25, at the top they might be as much as 
£250 apart. iLooking at a department, we 
could immediately put at least two people 
(the top and bottom) on rungs', and then 
working up' and down put the other jobs 
provisionally on various other rungs: it 
was only provisional at that stage. Having 
done that we usually found that after using 
our judgment as far as we could, it worked 
out — in practice, not by design — that where 
we had! a head of a department with perhaps 
tiwo or three assistants, the two or three 
assistants came out at round about two 
thirds, or three quarters of the top joib. 
Obviously there were not people on every 
rung in that ladder, but some reasonable 
spacing appeared to ,be possible. In work- 
ing up and down perhaps we found the 
assessment didi not meet in _ the middle, 
perhaps twe had to re-arrange it ; then, hav- 
ing done that for several departments we 
carried out cross checks, because we could 
usually find out there (were at least some 
people in one department who were, in our 
judgment, just about the same value as in 
another department. In that way we got the 
feeling we were being pretty fair in our 
assessments. Before we decided anything 
we had 1 quite a number of conferences with 
specialists. If iwe were dealing with chemists 
we got hold of all the people > in senior 
chemical jobs in the company, directors of 
research and! so on in our various units, and 
discussed with them' the way these research 
department's, for instance, come out in this 
assessment. Similarly with engineers, 
accountants and so on. Then we went right 
to the top, to the main board of directors, 
and showed them the whole picture. There 
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was again argument, 'but at the end I think 
I can say that the feeling amongst those 
who 'had done the job, and .amongst those 
for whom the job had been done, was that 
it wasi a fair result. We did not regard 
that as a final result, and ever since I have 
had on my staff some people whose judg- 
ment 1 particularly respect, and who are 
specialists on this thing. They are doing it 
continuously and forming panels to exam- 
ine any type of job which we think has 
perhaps got out of line. J'obs change irt 
importance and we may want to alter those 
job maxima that we originally assessed. It 
has worked very satisfactorily for about 
eight years. 

366 6. And the staff are pretty happy 
about it themselves? — — 1 believe very 
happy indeed. I have asked hundreds about 
it in the last year and they are all 
apparently entirely satisfied 1 with it. 1 
mentioned it was part of a salary scheme, 
and I should perhaps mention one other 
thing which explains why they might be 
pleased, and that is that in fixing maxima 
we had to decide how quickly an indivi- 
dual should get to his maximum in a par- 
ticular job. We thought it was fair to say 
that if a man was put in a job knowing 
something about the elements of the job 
beforehand, he would probably be doing 
that job as well as he was ever likely to 
do it in five years, so we took as a guide 
that in five years he should get to that 
maximum, regardless of age. .He might get 
there quicker than five years, if he were 
particularly good, or he might get there 
slower than five years. It has meant 
speeding up in reaching high level salaries 
for our people. I have not got figures with 
me, but from the time we introduced this 
we found that our wastage rate, our 
resignations and so on, went down very 
substantially. 

3667. We had hoped to 1 have a repre- 
sentative off Joseph Lucas (Ltd. here this 
afternoon, but unfortunately he has not 
been able to come. (Professor Matthew, 

what sort of scheme are they working? 

Professor Matthew : The Lucas scheme is 
of fairly old standing and it has run 
through a pattern which is quite interest- 
ing. It started out as a multi-factor scheme, 
quite a detailed one, and ultimately it has 
become much simpler. I should not really 
speak for it in detail because I am not in 
very dose touch with iits detailed operation, 
'but 1 understand from Mir. 'Niicol, who I 
hoped to have been able to> bring here today, 
that latterly it has been sufficient in most 
cases, with new jobs .particularly, 'simply to 
rank. In other words once you have an 
established job evaluation framework, any 
•new jobs arising are very easily positioned 
in that framework without very much dis- 
cussion and without the use of the full 
detailed scheme except where controversy 



arises. I know that they have been very 
satisfied with the success of the scheme and. 
the pattern of application, I think, has- 
broadly 'followed that described 1 by Mr. 
Bristowe of successive consultation at 
various levels, which II think is a very 
important aspect. 

3668. I gather you have had lunch today 
with the Dutch expert. Is job evaluation 
being applied in the 'Dutch 'Government 

Service? Yes. Mr. Gevers Deymoot is 

chairman of the Dutch committee of 
experts on job evaluation and' he is a full 
time civil servant. The committee of experts 
was appointed by the Dutch Government to 
co-ordinate the work of two other comim'if- 
tees concerned with job evaluation in dif- 
ferent sectors of industry. It is charged in 
fact with some of the work of national 
wages policy,. He described to me the work 
which 'has been done in the Ciivil Service 
under the functional direction of the expert 
committee of which he is the chairman and 
under the line supervision of the. Central 
Personnel Office. They have 45 job ana* 
lysts ; 20 engaged on the study of non- 
manual and 1 25 on manual jobs. This covers 
all .branches of the Civil Service except tho 
Post Office. Oin the non-manual jobs, ithe 20 
job analysts act as a team, but they sub- 
divide into 1 groups of a few members, 
depending on the work to be done. They 
draw up draft job specifications in the first 
instance, and when a sufficient number of 
these for any given Department has been 
accumulated, there is a committee formed 
— I believe there are 10 such committees in 
the Civil Service — and they meet under the 
head of the appropriate Department or 
service. Also attending are the establish- 
ment officer of the Department, one or two 
of the managers, one or two representatives 
of the staff association, the head of the 
sub-grouip of -the job analysts’ group, 
together with such other members of 'the 
job analysts w.ho may have been concerned 
with drawing up the draft. This committee 
then carries out the evaluation, and the 
results of their recommendations go 
straight to the Central Staff Organisation 
Committee which ultimately recommends to 
the Minister. The work of these 10 com- 
mittees is 1 co-ordinated both by the com- 
mittee for job evaluation for civil vservants 
and also with the industrial committees, so 
that the industrial people are involved at 
that stage and the fair comparison idea ia 
brought in .to keep the civil service wag© 
and salary structure in line with industry. 
That is the picture I formed' from my dis- 
cussion today, and it amplifies what I had 
already gathered from previous discussions. 
At the moment they have not gone beyond 
jobs of a level of junior supervision, but 
there is a committee actively carrying for- 
ward the development o,f the system for 
the higher grades. 
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'Chairman'. Thank you very much. 

3669. Mr. Bur man : I would like to ask 
Rrofessor Matthew one or two questions. 
From the description of the schemes oif 
•which Mr. Bristowe has given us one 
•example and you have indicated another, 
I am just wondering whether they are in 
fact job evaluation, in the theoretical sense 
of the term, or whether they axe not rank- 
ing. of johs and then evaluation of the 
individuals holding those jobs. ‘Let me make 
it clear, first of all, that I am not interested 
at the moment in the industrial grades and 
clerical grades in the Civil Service who arc 
doing jobs which can . be measured accu- 
rately and go almost into the work study 
field rather than the evaluation field, but 
the executive and managerial grades, and 
particularly the administrative policy 
making grades. How does one evaluate a 
job where original thinking is necessary, and 
how far can one only assess the intellectual 
qualities of the individual! and then relate 

that back to the job he is doing? 1 think, 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. ©unman is really imply- 
ing that the individual to some extent makes 
the job, in the higher executive grades. 

3670. You can never separate the apti- 
tude, the < intelligence, of the individual 
from the job he does. I am leaving out 
merit rating, which I think you have got 
to bring in with job evaluation, but I am 
not sure from the multi-factor method how 
you can evaluate a joib which requires 
original thinking, because you do not know 

■whait the job is, it has not happened. 

If il may answer this in two sections, I 
think we can conceive of a framework of 
reference in which skill, responsibility, 
mental characteristics — which would include 
originality of thought and imagination— and 
physical characteristics would 'be included. 
Now that framework of reference has 
regard tio the requirements for the job 
irrespective of the individual in the job. 
That is 'the 'basic concept of job evaluation, 
and if you study an organisation structure 
for any company you can slee quite clearly 
the different functions that have .to be dis- 
charged at different levels, and you can 
proceed to set out a theoretical organisa- 
tion designating exactly the duties, responsi- 
bilities, functions, authorities, cross rela- 
tionships and 1 everything else related to 
each job in that structure. That is a 
theoretical concept but it is still very valu- 
able to have, ft may ibe that you are for- 
tunate in having in one particular post a 
man of great 1 initiative and originality who 
in fact makes of the job which he holds 
something of much greater importance in 
the structure of the organisation than one 
could forecast theoretically or would ap- 
pear to be necessary. In other words he 
addls to the progress of the company or 
the organisation in a way that another man 
would not do, so that when you come to 



review his jjob and state his duties and 
responsibilities! — as distinct from a purely 
theoretical view of the job requirements — 
the actual duties and responsibilities 
assumed by that individual may appear 
quite different. The problem is whether to 
evaluate on what is the current position or 
on what is the theoretical position. My own 
impression is that in any organisation — • 
since in. any case an organisation is not a 
rigid thing but a living structure, which 
must to some extent be shaped by the 
people who enter it — the only thing one 
can do in job evaluation is to define the joib 
in tenmis of duties, responsibilities and func- 
tions now being discharged. Once these 
have been specified and agreed by the ex- 
ecutives concerned, then you have in faot 
taken charge of the situation you are des- 
cribing. The question of evaluation still 
remains to be answered. 

31671. But if it is a valid theoretical con- 
cept andi it is claimed that it can be 
jappilied to any particular job done ;hy 
human beings in the manual, administrative 
:or clerical sphere, it should then (theoreti- 
cally (be possible to evaluate the members 
of a .'Royal Commission, for example. How 
would you set about' evaluating ‘the mem- 
bers of a IRoyal Commission an respect of 
the work they do, without' taking into 
account their qualifications and their men- 
tal capacity? II thinik the answer is that 

inherently an- any organisation there are 
certain duties and responsibilities to be 
carried out by a number of different posts. 
If you have men in these posts who are 
outstanding, them the only way in which 
you can take account of their special quali- 
ties, if you wish to maintain this, I suggest, 
unstable situation, is to do what Mr. 
'Bristowe has described and not only have 
a job evaluation scheme which gives you a 
base line but on the base line have some 
type of merit award 1 or merit weighting 
which takes account of the individual per- 
formance in the job. If in fact the indi- 
vidual’s personal qualities take him above 
the top level of requirements for the job, 
then clearly he is too good really for that 
position. He should move into a higher 
position where his qualities would be fully 
used ; That concept is used quite widely in 
considering promotion possibilities. There 
arc many men holding jobs with limited 
duties and responsibilities who have in fact 
much larger capacity. It is then clearly 
open to the higher executive in the organ- 
isation to. move such a man into a higher 
position, in which case he would then be 
on the correct step on the ©valuation 
scheme. 

31672. Mr. Hall : I follow that .so far, but 
what about' the position where two jobs 
have many points of similarity but two or 
three rather Important points of difference. 
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You (have got to make some kind 1 of rela- 
tionship between them. What always 
baffles me is how you do that without 
perhaps siuib-consciously using a monetary 
factor, having at itihe (back of your rand 
the knowledge of the value of those two 
posts which might influence your weighting. 
Can you separate those two things? 

That is rather a difficult question to 
answer. I think it is fairly clear that the 
people who originated the detailed job 
evaluation saw it mainly as an aid to clear 
thinking in looking at jobs, characteristic by 
characteristic— it in fact helped to divorce 
the thought of the money content of the job 
from that of the job requirement. 

3673 . Chairman: It is when you intro- 
duce any concept of pattern -into the purely 
factual material you have so far got. What 
happens at that stage? Why should this 

job (be above or below the other? 

There is another point which I think you 
are implying, if I may say so — that this 
gives us mathematical precision. I do not 
think anyone who has practised job evalua- 
tion would hold that for a moment. More- 
over, even when you have got a line 
connecting the relative value of the job, 
studied factor by factor, with a salary scale, 
that is still merely a guide. 

3674. Mrs. Wootton : Would it be fair 
to say that you do not aim at all to 
eliminate subjective value judgment when 
you construct a pointing system, but you 
find it an aid to applying this judgment 

more consistently? 1 think that would 

be a correct interpretation of what is 
attempted. 

3675. Sir Alexander Gray: Might I try 
to clear up my mind with regard to Mr. 
Bristowe’s position? I understood you to 
say that your scheme is to get a team of 
fair-minded people to go round and arrange 
things in a sort of ascent — the more 
important, the less important job, and so 
on — and then you said you fixed a salary 
at the bottom and you fixed a salary at 
the top. How do you get these salaries, 

by just .looking outside? Mr. Bristowe: 

By comparing what we have got already 
with what was thought right in the past, 
by finding out what other people are 
paying, 'by thinking of the past and seeing 
the present cost of living : all those factors 
would be taken into account in assessing 
the simplest job that we could find— ledger 
clerk, tor example. 

3676. Then you do the same at the top? 

No. Judgment comes in much more 

there because it is difficult, as I think Mr. 
Hall was implying, to compare, shall we 
say, the top research chemist with the top 
sales manager. It is rather difficult to get 
from one to the other, but we have found 
very often that the gap can be bridged to 
some extent. Say there is a man in charge 



of sales, a man in charge of developing 
sales looking for new ways of selling 
perhaps a technical man m charge of what 
we call sales service, a man in charge of 
technical development. You can get 'bit 
bv bit some sort of measure of comparison 
which (bridges the very distinct gap between 
the top research man and the top sales 



man. 

3677 You get the bottom salary and the 
top salary without' reference to job evalua- 
tion? Yes. 

3678. And then what you do is to 
arrange other salaries in between on what 
your team of fair-minded men, think is the 
order of importance. ,It does not come to 

more than that in your case? It does 

come to that. 

3679. Job evaluation does not tell you: 

the salary but the order of salary in the 
eves of your fair-minded men?- — Yes. in 
relation to standards set at the top and 
bottom. . 

3680. Mr. Burman : 1 was most interested 

in what 'Mr. Bristowe said in his opening 
remarks about the differing gaps as you 
went up the steps in the ladder, so that, 
given the individual steps in the hierarchy, 
the change in salaries is not a linear func- 
tion? ‘No. . 

3681. Would it be a geometrical 
function? You did give us some idea- 
second to the top, three quarters.— We 
found, generally speaking, that from the 
tap to the next; layer, in one unit, where 
there may be perhaps two or three people, 
it has in practice worked 1 out that the lower 
job has been about two thirds or thice 
quarters of the top job, but that is not 
constant in every department. It is, i 
think, one of the weaknesses of some of 
these far more detailed point evaluation 
methods' that you get a result that is con- 
trary tO' common sense ; the mathematics 
work out to- a certain figure whioh you just 
feel is completely wrong. 

3682. Is that a conscious policy or a 
traditional! one— the variation in. the gaps 

as you go up (the scale? We dad. not 

have anything of the sort before . 1947 

...1. : r. 'l.i no c. e.piVwM'n p hilt it. WUS 



not deliberate. 

36(83. Mr. Willis Jackson: Do. you have 
a grading scheme with regular increments 
such as characterises the Civil (Service? 

iNo, *we have no regular increments. 

We have age scales- up to age 26 for all 
the clerical grades and laboratory assistants 
and 1 draughtsmen, 'but for nobody else. 
Otherwise we say that an average man> 
however young he is, ought to get to hus. 
job maximum- in about five years. He can 
get there more quickly, he can be slower. 
It cuts out the problem of the brilliant 
young man whio is always being paid' less 
than he is worth. 
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3684. Suppose you ihadi (been conditioned 
tO' a grading scheme such as the Civil Ser- 
vice one? Would the way 1 in which you 

approach this problem be apipMcable? 

Yes, I think so, to get. the maximum for the 
jolb ; the question of varying the speed at 
which you reach it is a different one. 

3685. Mr. Hall : I understand you have 

also' a quite elaborate reporting scheme on 
each individual .officer, and/ that is an in- 
tegral part of the scheme? That is be- 

cause there is no automatic increase in 
salary each year. The recommenders can. 
recommend no. increase or they can recom- 
mend a very big increase according to the 
merit of the individual. At a certain point 
he comes to his jolb maximum and if he 
is very good 1 he can have a personal maxi- 
mum of 10 per cent, above that. If he is. 
not good he can get a personal maximum 
of 10 per cent, 'beloiw lit, which we think is 
salutary. .He is told: “We are sorry. 
You were told when you were put into 
this joib about this personal maximum. We 
are rather disappointed in you now, but it 
is up to. you. You can have that personal 
minus cancelled if you improve ”. ,As far 
as_ the good man, is concerned we also 
think that _ for administrative purposes 10 

er cent, is quite a fair figure, but any 
•ead of a department can recommend a man 
foir more than a ,10 par cent, increase above 
the job maximum. That always gives rise 
to the salutary question : “ Well, is he really 
as good as this? If he is we probably 
ought to take him out and 1 find him a better 
job 

3686.. That is the responsibility of a 
man’s immediate superior in hierarchy, not 
of tihe detached body on the side? Yes. 

3687. Mr. Menzler: You know that we 
are concerned with the problem of effecting 
satisfactory comparisons with outside 
standards of remuneration ; and you know 
that the Civil Service is characterised by a 
very highly elaborate system of .grading of 
duties with salary scales and quasi-auto- 
matic annual increments and that that is 
not quite so common outside, and 1 as re- 
gards various senior posts does not exist. 

I would like to ask you whether you mhink, 
in view of that major difference in the 
methods' of remuneration 'between the Givil 
Service and .outside, that the methods of 
job evaluation could ibe applied. Can you 
compare a graded service with an un- 
graded service by these methods? Yes, 

I think so, definitely. Perhaps I have not 
made it clear that I am not necessarily 
agreeing wiith Professor iMatthew in the 
method to be used, because I am rather 
an opponent ,of the detailed factor systems, 
but I do think that those comparisons can 
be made. As a matter of fact in the back- 
ground 1 we have made a certain number 



of comparisons wiiitih various Government 
Departments who have approached us. 

3688. I /take it you have read the evi- 
dence given by the Treasury, and the 
answer ^ which Mr,. Fraser gave to question. 
3' HI 8: “ One of -tihe reservations which we 
have is that it is not easy to' say how any 
of the systems of job evaluation that we 
have yet seen,, though I am sure there are 
plenty of others that will be produced, 
would marry on very happily to our system 
of incremental scales with virtually auto- 
matic increments or to such things as age 
pay or special starting pay for experience.” 

1 dlo nof know the background, but he 

nmy have been thinking of the type of 
jolb evaluation scheme that I personally do 
not like myself. 

3689. He was talking about the whole 
practice of job evaluation. My point is. 
quite simple, and I think you have answered 
it ; you do not see any fundamental diffi- 
culty because of 'this marked differentiation 

in the method of remuneration? No, I 

do noit One has got to find out the differ- 
ing responsibilities of the people one is. 
comparing, but I think it can be done. 

3690. In your experience of this matter, 
both of what is done in 'this 1 country and 
abroad, has it been very generally applied 

to other than repetitive work? 1 do not 

know the statistics, about how many firms 
in America, for instance, or over here, are 
now doing ithese rather complicated systems 
of job evaluation ; but we do happen to 
know that quite a number of them, after 
trying them, have dropped them or simpli- 
fied them, and 1 think it is because they 
find they are too elaborate. iAs regards the 
■type of work they apply to, my own opinion 
is that the further you get away from the 
jobs ithat are mainly of manual dexterity 
and get into those where mental quali- 
fications are needed, the less appropriate 
are these very detailed systems of breaking: 
up jobs into bits. 

3691. Chairman : Would' Professor 

Matthew comment on the application to 1 a 

graded system? Professor Matthew : 

I agree with Mir. Bnistowe /that the' fact that 
you have a 'salary structure, with various 
gradings should noit interfere with the use 
of job classification or evaluation, which 
has another framework of reference alto- 
gether.. You are setting up quite an inde- 
pendent framework of reference which is 
related to the duties, responsibilities and so 
on of each job, irrespective of its position 
in an existing salary structure. So I do 
not see any difficulty in applying it. 

If 'I may pick u,p a point Mr. Bristowo 
made, I do not appear as an, exponent of 
the multi-factor scheme. In Mr. Bristowe’s 
organisation I think essentially they use four 
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factors. I mentioned -the case of the Lucas 
Company, who have followed! on the lines 
Mr Bristowe was describing. They started 
with an elaborate scheme and they simpli- 
fied it because of their experience or it. 
In other words, it gave 'them the base. 
Having got a structure erected oni that base, 
it was then possible -to simplify^ the 
approach. I think the parallel exists if we 
look at the I.C.I. pattern; they have for 
their daily paid jobs a scheme with i four 
■factors, but when they come to the nigner 
types of administrative job they simplify 
■that still further to the system which has 

been described. Mr. Bristowe'. Could 1 

add one thing to (that? We a, re always *n> 
difficulty, especially in the higher levels, and 
we were in a bit of a quandary as recently 
as the beginning of this year as to whether 
we were paying our most senior people 
enough or whether we had fallen behind 
other employer®. We did want to com- 
pare our highest paid man with what was 
happening in other companies' ; it is very 
difficult to make those sort of lateral com- 
parisons. But one quite helpful way of 
starting off, we find, is first of all to have 
some sort of statistical pyramid which at 
■least shows what the highest paid people m 
each company are paid, and at least shows 
that out of x number of employees you 
have got y who- are paid at the next layer, 
and you get some comparison of the stan- 
dard even though you have not compared 
the jobs. One company may rank their 
financial man more highly than you do„ or 
you may rank your research man more 
highly than they do ; but at least you can sec 
what levels they are at. and' that is the 
starting point. You still have to settle 
your own standards. 



I have found that correspondence is 
hopeless on this sort of subject. It needs 
very detailed discussions to make sure you 
are comparing like with like. It is very 
dangerous unless it is done through quite 
detailed comparison of the responsibilities 
and of the other factors, which must be 
done in discussion.. 



3692. Mr. Willis Jackson'. You men- 
tioned that you had helped the Treasury 
in relation to the problem cf comparison 
inside the Civil Service with outside. Is it 
possible, for such help, to carry out the 
same detailed relative assessment that you 

would do internally? 1 think it is very 

often done. There was one particular en- 
quiry for engineers, for instance, a few 
years ago. I think our figures helped ; but 
we had to. make quite sure we were com- 
paring like with like, which is very difficult, 
but which was done in- long discussion. 

3^93-. Mr. Menzler: You have heard of 
the civil service executive officer grade, 
which has a very long scale, £360 to £800 
and above, covering a very -wide range of 



responsibility all the way through. Do you 
really think that job evaluation could be 
.applied 1 to a grade with such wide variations 
in' functions, and that you can compare it 

•with outside industry? It is very difficult 

to visualise that range ; but I do not see 
any insuperable obstacle to introducing an 
agreed system of job evaluation-. 

3 . 5 . 94 . i am not -referring to internal com- 
parisons now, but to external comparisons. 

You will not make an -internal-external 

comparison, I suggest, -unless, you can, set up 
a mechanism which is able to look in detail 
at the jobs that are being compared, both 
inside and outside. 

3695. Chair man: You have to take 

several typical jobs and work on the maxi- 
mum of the scale? And- visit depart- 

ments and plants concerned to make sure 
that in fact these jobs arc comparable. If 
a few of them could be established- as very 
definitely comparable, and then within the 
Civil Service the order of importance of 
the other jobs, some less important, some 
more important, could be established, 
would that -not help? 

3-696. Mr. Willis Jackson: Are you really 
saying it requires- a detailed method of 
approach, or can. this be done on a more 
generalised way of approach ? — —1 think 
it can be done on a more generalised way 
of approach, -provided one is quite clear as 
to the answers to the questions one would 
be asked. We imight have to see the job 
■in some particular cases . -Professor 
Matthew: 'May 1 make a point on this 
detailed approach? I think it might help 
to clarify the position. The concept that 
most people have in using a detailed scheme 
is that you build everything into -the 
scheme ; you leave nothing to the imagina- 
tion. In other words, yo-u can say: “Here 
is the scheme” to a committee, “Fami- 
liarise you-rself, ilearni all about -it and 
apply -it ” ; and you can. be pretty certain 
that they will come out with the right 
answer in relation to the answer expected 
by the people who set the scheme. You 
build the accuracy info the scheme by de- 
fining each detailed step to begin with. The 
difference between that type of scheme and 
this other type of scheme, where you use 
only a few factors .and you do not in fact 
award points against all the details, is 
simply this: you still 'have to look at all 
these details and make comparisons on a 
detailed basis-, but you do not evaluate on 
a detailed basis. The same degree of 
understanding of the job content has to- be 
reached whichever system you use, but 
with the one system you attempt to award 
points or to .rate each of the items in. the 
job description, and with the other you do 
not. 

3697. Supposing in your detailed system 
you reach an answer which involves an 
unacceptable discrepancy between groups 
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of people. Do you then revert to the more 
generalised' approach or do- yioiu alter the 

ooiuiteot? You are really coming back 

to the question of hoiw you formulate 
■the scheme ini the first instance. That raises 
the question of the objectives that you have 
ini mind ; do you me rely wish to remove 
a few anomalies, or are you concerned 
with the entire character of the wages 
structure? 

3'69'8. Chairman : il!f you were trying to 
apply tihiiis process to a grade like the 
executive grade, which had a very wide 
range of duties, would the idea be to take 
several different jobs which were agreed as 
•typical ijolbis, and evaluate these against 
several similar joibs outside, and decide 
.wlhat was the maximum for them which 
could be worked uip to 'by any number of 

steps that were decided omi? If I may 

attempt to answer this first, I' would suggest 
that. It might 'best ibe put on an experimental 
■basis without commitments. lAifter all, the 
ultimate result must be an agreed one. I 
should feel that the proposal you have 
made would meet the case very well. You 
would need to have an agreed framework 
of reference ; some body on which tihe staff 
representatives would also be able to 
advise and say whether they preferred the 
simplified scheme on* the -more detailed 
scheme. They -might prefer the more 
detailed scheme because it writes every- 
thing in rather than leaving it to judg- 
ment on a few factors. That would be a 
matter for agreement ; I do- not suggest 
-Uhia-t _ it should be done any other way. 
Having done that, then there is the idea of 
talking a number oif key jobs and making 
this comparison, using a panel on which 
representatives, again could be present. 
That would, I feel, be a very fair trial for 
any -further steps, -talk-em. 

3699'. Sir Alexander Gray: -I am not sure 
why in a -sense you call this “ job 
evaluation ”. It see-m-s to- ime that all the 
essential -things, the -starting point, th-e to-p 
-point, and all the re-st, you get by common 
sense of fair minded men and the job 
cvaliuatto-n- bit only extends to the 

grading in 1 between? Mr. Bristowe : But 

eventually you ha-ve tio« put a figure on-. 

3700. It is possibly different in a case 
where -you proceed by points ; but in your 
case it seems- to ime it all domes from out- 
side without job evaluation ; it is arranging 
jobs in- a serial o-nder, and on- that you 
merely rely on your oomim-onsense and the 
general guidance of fair minded -men' to get 

the -right answer. It is fixed at the 

'bottom -and fixed at the -top 1 , and you very 
often will find a -key job somewhere in the 
middle -that you can also compare. 

37(11. Tin the other case where you have 
got points, I think -possibly there is a 
stronger case for saying it is job evaluation. ; 

30563 



-but -iin that case I do not see hiotw you- asses-s 

the importance and weight of the joibs. 

Professor Matthew : I should make it clear 
that whatever system- of job evaluation as 
used, _ whether a points system; or an 
appraisal .system-, the same -necessity exists 
to -make a comparison -outside, and to 
establish these key points. The same 
necessity must exi-s-t before you can lay 
down the -basic character amdi relationship 
of -the wage and salary structure to what- 
ever scale you are using. This idea which 
Mir. Rnistowe mentioned — making this 
initial comparison between- the internal and 
the external job of the sairn-e type— i-s, I 
should say, of universal application in- all 
types oif schemes. 

3702. I am- -not criticising, but it seems 
to me .that to a newcomer you appear to 
claim -more than- you do-, if I may say so-. 

It is -a question of definition, whether 

we include -the whole thing under -the 
general term “ jdb evaluation ” oir whether 
we say jolb- evaluation isi -purely -the quest ioin 
oif segregating joibs- and putting them- in 
their position on- -a .pre-determinedi scale- ; 
but I 1 wiou-Id apply -the term in- its- widest 
sense. — Mr. Bridtowe: I do not know 

whether there is- an implied critici-san in our 
using tip words- “job evailua-tion ”, but I 
should like to explain that we never dlo- use 
the term “ joib evaluation ” ! 

3'703-. Mr. Hall: One of the most diffi- 
cult things one has to handle is when over 
a period, say ten years, a category of job, 
owing to- technological change, undergoes a 
change of character. Will this system ait 
least bring to notice that kind of change? 

-It -does iin our case. All our heads oif 

departments -have a responsibility and an 
interest in- what their own staff are paid, 
and if they think one lot are getting out 
of line wi-tlhi another -they will very quickly 
-bring it to our attention- and ask for a 
panel to- examine it ; and that sort Of thing 
is detected very quickly. We also initiate 
enquiries centrally. 

3'704. Chairman : Have you anything to 

say on- -that point, Professor Matthew? 

Professor Matthew : The point that emerges, 
and it is- a very useful one -to make -here, 
is that -thiis’ job evaluation procedure is not 
a once-and-for-al! matter ; it has to- be 
maintained, and continually maintained. 
While -a large -number of people would 
be required to -bring the scheme into 
existence, the maintaining fo-rce w-oulid be 
somewhat smaller, but this would go on 
indefinitely, with new jobs coming up an-cl 
other job-s- changing -their characteristics. 
Every time a change takes place a revalua- 
tion. would -be necessary. 

3705. Mr. Hall: Is it right to say that 
if a well designed scheme could be 
instituted, it Would help to call attention 
to these changes as they were proceeding. 

A 4 
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and to the points where special attention 
was needed? I am trying to see whether 
some individual intervention is necessary to 
diagnose these changes, or whether a 
system could 'be devised which- would at 
least put a red light on the matter, so to 
speak, and show up that there is 'something 

here which needs investigation,? 1 think 

any system of job evaluation is purely an 
aid to management, and that they would 
notice dlkeatly any particular change. 

3706. Chairman : The fact that there was 

a special staff in existence for this purpose 
would prolbaibly lead to- throwing a light 
on it? -Yes. 

3707. Mr. Menzler : Professor Matthew, 
is it fair to say that this technique of job 
evaluation is still only in the experimental 

stage? iNo, Sir ; I dto not think it would 

be fair to say that. >1 think it has had a 
very -good trial and has come into- accepted 
use. We made a survey a few years ago, 
in conjunction with ithe British Institute of 
Management, and we found a number of 
companies had discontinued job evaluation 
but a great many more had taken it up and 
were using it successfully. I think on 
balance that job evaluation is growing in 
use. 

3708. Would you say it is widely 

acceptable in the engineering industry? 

That is a question- I coul-d n-ot answer. 1 
would not say widely accepted. I know 
a number of firms who are using it in the 
engineering industry. 

. 3709. It has been a matter of puiblic 
comment in connection with the demand 
for a simplified wages structure in the 
engineering industry, that it is not accept- 
able to the unions. Yes. 

3710. Is it fair to deduce from the 
evidence we have had that it has been 
mainly applied fo-r the establishment of 

internal relativities in particular firms? 

Internal relativities in individual firms, yes 
— that is- the primary use. The next most 
popular use is internal relativities in- groups 
-of companies where the-re are, perhaps, a 
number of factories in the same country. 

3-711. It has -been less applied for the 
purpose of making comparisons between 
different industries or different occupations? 

1 do- not think that is entirely true, 

because many of the groups I know, 
including, I think, Mr. -B-ristowe’s, might 
be described as multi-industry groups. 

3712. iMay I now put the point to you 
differently? You are aware of the pro- 
ductivity • report on industrial engineering. 
This very influential report, in- paragraph 
235, makes this observation, based upon 
its study of American experience: 

“We consider that the principle of 

placing jobs in order the better to relate 

them- to -each other is. sound, but we 



-believe that any 1 system of job evaluation 

must -be developed- first within an indus- 
trial company and in response to a par- 
ticular situation.” 

That puts- my point in a nutshell. The 
point 1 am making is that the examples we 
have relate to what we call here internal 
relativities, and not to- the purpose of 
making -comparisons that we wan-t to make 
between civil servants and people outside 

in analogous occupations. iln other 

words, you are really posing the question, 
was job evaluation not originally designed 
for the unit company, and are we -now 
seeking to- stretch it to -beyond its tennis 
of reference? 

1 {3713. Yes. Th,e Chairman suggested 

that it -might be appropriate t-o take a 
selection of jobs, of key jobs, and make 
such a comparison. 'I rather agree with 
putting it on an experimental basis. 

3714. Mrs. 'Wootton : Might I go further 

on- that? -Ilf yo-ur system can- help us with 
fair comparisons outside, we have got t-o 
choose what to compare with — that is the 
first stage, isi it not? Yes. 

3715. Would you agree that very im- 
portant judgment creeps in, perhaps, in the 
choice of j-obs outside with -which you com- 
pare. Very often- you cannot find persons 
doing exactly t-he same thing outside, but 
you have got to find a broadly comparable 
joto. IHow do you make y-our original 

selection of comparable jobs? 1 think 

the answer to that probably lies in just 
this requirement of job evaluation, that the 
ev-aluiationi is -based on a complete under- 
standing of the job requirements. When 
you draw up tihe job requirement's for a 
nium-ber of jobs which you think are com- 
parable, it becomes very obvio-us whether 
they are -comparable or not. 

3716. That is to -say, skill, responsibility, 
-the various factors that you mentioned? 
Yes. 

3717. Ought you then, in a really scien- 
tific way, to try and get as near as you can 
to the job evaluated in -terms of points? 
Is that the ideal we ought to be aiming at? 

1 am, no-t sure if it will give you the 

answer you wan-t. I would suggest the idea 
of taking well reoognised 1 jobs. The ter, in 
“key" job means a well recognised job, 
one that is in' fact commonly _ recognised. 
There are a number of such jobs, where 
even the j-o-b title gives you an- indication 
oif what i-t is; tout when, you then go on 
to- make a detailed study o-r the job content 
and the duties, responsibilities and so on, 
it -becomes apparent that this is what is 
commonly known to be some particular 
category of deirk or supervisory post, or 
whatever it is. 

3718. -I get yo-ur idea of key jobs, but 
I -aim no-t quite clear -ho-w it i-s established 
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that these are, as you say, well recognised. 
J want to put to you that in point of fact 
they are very often- recognised as com- 
parable because they are, in point of fact, 

paid somewhere about -the same level. 

I think you must .have a selection, of so- 
called key jobs ; ilf you took only one joib 
inside the Civil Service and one job out- 
side, your comparison might 'be badly mis- 
leading; '.1 fiumk you want to have a 
reasonable sample in each case. 

3719. What 1 iam_ really putiting to you is 
this ; if you are going the whole way with 
your principle you may have got hold 1 of 
something which is extremely revolution- 
ary. If you applied your evaluation in 
terms of points really at random through- 
out the whole of your wages and salary 
stnudtiure, you would very likely get a 
stream of revolutionary answers. Let me 
take one or two extreme cases. In any 
system of evaluation, you may find that 
certain groups of people — I might take the 
clergy and I might lake social workers 
who are now amongst the lowly paid pro- 
fessions — will come up a very long way ; 
and therefore I am suggesting that since 
perhaps you are not wishing to apply these 
very revolutionary results, you ao in fact 
limit your horizon pretty closely, and only 
look at jobs which arc .in fact paid at the 
moment about the same level. Is that 

right? hI do not wish to imply that we 

would look at jobs which were paid at 
the same level, hut jobs which were recog- 
nised as having the same content ; in other 
words that carried the same sort of duties 
and responsibilities, irrespective of how 
wages levels or salary levels compared. 

3720. If .they actually do the same things, 

then it i9 quite clear, but unless they are 
doing literally physically .the same things 
you are making the comparison of duties 
and responsibilities, and as soon as you 
conic to responsibilities you make it, 1 
think, very difficult to evaluate. Perhaps 
I might leave it at that. You ‘see the .im- 
plication? 1 would like to take the 

point up. When the use of job description 
and classification, does show u.p differences, 
it is up to the administration to decide 
what to do about it after that. At any 
rate, they have a guide for future action. 
But it is not for job evaluation to decide 
the answers. 

3721. Sir Alexander Gray: Again it 

depends on what your assignment is as to 
the weights. Take the case Mrs. Wootlon 
mentioned, the clergy and possibly the 
schoolmasters, which is rather an interest- 
ing point over the last generation. You 
might have someone who would mark 
down the clergy or would mark down the 
schoolmasters. -The question, of weight- 

ing only arises, T think, with the multi- 
factor points scheme, it does not arise in 
all the schemes. But even in the muLti- 



factor points scheme it is possible to check 
whether your relative weighting of the 
different factors is realistic or not. 

3722. When you say realistic you mean it 
agrees with what in fact is taking place? 

Yes, with what in .fact is taking place, 

broadly. — Mr. Bristowe: On the school- 
master question, it is generally thought 
today that schoolmasters are not very well 
paid. If we were asked “ What do you 
think about schoolmasters?” we could find 
jobs in the I.C.'I. which wc would think 
were very comparable with schoolmasters, 
and we would say that by our standards 
the schoolmasters were grossly underpaid. 
Our standards may be wrong ; but by our 
standards the question would be quite 
clear. Each employer has to decide on -his 
standards. 

3723. Mr. Barman : 4 have one factual 
question to ask Mr. iBristowe. When your 
panels are assessing horizontal relativities 
and discussing jobs and so on, do you use 

headings and points at all? INo, only 

in conversation ; .no points at all. 

3724. Chairman : lHave either of you any 
other points you would like to make? I 
think we have asked all the questions- wc 

had to ask you. Professor Matthew: I 

do not think I have anything to- add. 

3725. It would be helpful if without too 
much -trouble you could left us have a note 
about how far the systems are in use and 
how far up the scale they go. — -ft is 
difficult for me to give you a total picture. 

I could only cite instances. If that would 
be helpful I would be very glad /to do it. 

3726. It would be most helpful. It has 
been said that this is entirely experimental 
and very little used. One would like to 
have an idea of hiow much it has 

been. used. 'May I make a point 

on that? It is used, I should think, 
broadly in proportion ito the number of 
workers in each classification ; and 
actually, as you get higher up the scale, 
there are fewer people, and especially right 
at the top in the individual company ; you 
do not apply it at the bop. 

3727. I was thinking more of the range 
of industry over which it is used, both here 

and elsewhere. Yes, I can. give you 

instances of the scheme being applied, 
in addition to the -one I am working on 
currently, which is just going in. 

3728. Mrs. Wootton: May I put a 

factual question. Are the workers 

unionised? Mr. Bristowe: On the 

works pay roll of course they are mostly 
unionised. On what we call the staff we 
have got no agreements with any union, 
though we know there are some members of 
unions. 

3729. Mr. Willis > Jackson: Is Professor 
Matthew -in a -position to give us a detailed 
marking scheme for some particular case, 
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with special reference to the higher grad- 
ings? I would very much like to know 
how the points system functions din- rela- 
tion to the more intangible things? 

Professor Matthew : I should be very 

happy to give you the sub-factors of the 
four factor scheme, and to indicate the 
number of degrees into which each factor 
is customarily divided ; ‘but I would like to 
suggest that the awarding of points against 
each factor or sub-factor is really a matter 
for any panel which is set up in order to 
agree a scheme. — Mr. Bristowe: Could I 
add something to that? I think Professor 
Matthew would agree with me that under 
that sort of scheme 'the number of points 
awarded for different factors ought really 
to vary with each job. If you are looking 
for a salesman you want certain qualities 
and you do not want some others. 

(The witnei 



3730. Chairman: That is a question of 

weighting? Yes, the number of points 

you aiward to eaah. — Professor Matthew: 
Yes ; and again within each of the main 
headings, there is a range that can be 
applied. I can give a typical scheme, but 
I would not like iit to be thought that this 
was a recommendation in any sense. That 
would not, I think, be sound, because it 
has to >be agreed. It should be agreed from 
the outset, I think that is essential. 

3731. Mr. Willis Jackson: I had it in 
mind that you could give us a particular 
case on which agreement had been reached. 
Yes. 

Chairman: May I finish by saying thank 
you very much. Professor Matthew and 
Mr. Bristowe. 

es withdrew ) 



(Adjourned until Thursday , 16th December, 1954 , at 1 1 a.m.) 
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ANNEX I 
(See question 3660) 

SALARY SCHEME EMPLOYED IN IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
R^ognitionofcertain imperfections in the I.C.I. salary scheme led to a detailed investigation 
m 1945-46 and the introduction of a fresh scheme at the beginning of 1947, which has suited 
the Company s requirements and also met with the satisfaction of the staff. 

Job evaluation is only one part of the scheme, and for this reason I think it necessary to outline 
the main features of our salary scheme: 

1 . Job maxima 

Each job has been allotted a maximum salary which is based on the assumption that the job 
is done satisfactorily. The method employed in assessing job maxima is described below. 

2. Rate of progress to a maximum 

Experience, useful knowledge, and skill take time to acquire. The objective is to bring staff 
to their appropriate job maxima when they are doing the job as well as they are ever likely to do 
it. The guide period for reaching the maximum is live years, but individuals may reach it more 
quickly or more slowly according to circumstances, their past experience of similar work, and 
their skill. 

Note: The Company have age scales up to age 26 for certain grades of staff, in no case is the 
age for reaching a job maximum less than 33 in the case of men and 26 in the case of women. 

3. Personal maximum 

We know and we want to recognise in salary the difference that the individual can make in 
the value of the job he or she is doing. It is thought right that many of the staff should merely 
proceed to the job maximum, but there are other cases (perhaps about 20 per cent.) in which a 
personal maximum above or below the job maximum is more appropriate. The personal 
maximum may be 10 per cent, above or below the job maximum. 

4. Promotion 

Once the appropriate maximum salary has been reached further increases in salary stop unless 
or until promotion takes place to a job with a higher maximum. An endeavour to gain 
promotion represents one incentive; the chance of being given a personal maximum above the 
job maximum or of having a down personal maximum removed acts as a second incentive; a 
third incentive to good work after a maximum is reached is provided by a continued good 
service bonus. 

5. Continued good service bonus 

Staff who have continued to work keenly and well for a few years without any increase in 
salary can receive a continued good service bonus. This can be of the order of 10 per cent, of 
salary, and the guide is that it might be paid in the fifth year, and again in the tenth year and the 
fifteenth. In no circumstances is this regarded as an automatic award. An employee might 
get this after three years on a salary maximum, or a smaller amount, or nothing at all. 

ANNEX II 
(See question 3662) 

ASSESSMENT OF JOB MAXIMA 

Job evaluation is the process of determining without regard to personalities the worth of one 
job in relation to that of another. When carrying out the original investigations in 1945-46 
and since that time I have examined job evaluation schemes both in Britain and in the United 
States. Various methods have been tested, but some were thought to be too casual and others 
too elaborate. I believe that the elaborate schemes involving written job descriptions, job 
analyses, and the breakdown of jobs into factors, to each of which points are allotted in order to 
arrive at a total salary, are wasteful of time and of dubious value both in theory and in practice. 
If they are appropriate for manual jobs, involving dexterity, accuracy, etc., they appear to 
become progressively less appropriate as one passes further and further away to those jobs 
involving qualities of thought of increasing responsibility. 

I.C.I. at present employs approximately 31,000 staff (in addition to over 70,000 operatives), 
and the method which has been used for assessing the job maxima of staff jobs can be outlined 
as follows: — 

1. The appointment of a small panel (two of whom were employed permanently on salary 
assessments). 

Note: Here we think it important to select members of the panel with care for their sound 
judgment, freedom;from bias, flexibility, and fairness of outlook. 
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2. Departments were examined in turn. Each department head had an organisation chart 
which served as the basis for discussion between him and the members of the panel. The first 
objective was to place all the jobs appearing on the organisation chart in order of importance. 
This was done in detailed discussion, taking care to avoid discussion of the merits of the individuals. 
Notes were made for use when holding similar discussions with other department heads. 

Note: These detailed discussions took the place of written job descriptions, job analyses, etc., 

and in many cases the jobs were inspected. 

3. Up to this point salary maxima were not discussed. The next task was to fix an appropriate 
maximum salary for the humblest job and the top job in each department. Discussions took 
place with a number of other employers in order to compare standards. Decisions in regard to 
the lateral relativities of all the top jobs were made after detailed and prolonged discussion 
between the senior member of the panel and the directors of I.C.I. 

4. With the top and the bottom jobs fixed in each department the panel were able to work 
downwards and upwards arranging the remaining jobs provisionally on the rungs of a ladder 
in which each rung represented a maximum salary. The rungs of the bottom could be £50 or 
even £25 apart, but in the higher ranges they could be £200 or £250 apart. 

Note: If so desired a ladder could be devised in which each rung was some standard percentage 
above the rung beneath it. 

5. No department would have jobs on every rung of the ladder, and the provisional pattern 
reached as a result of the panel’s deliberations on one department was put alongside the 
provisional rankings in other departments for comparison and amendment. Key jobs were 
found in different departments which the panel regarded with confidence as being of equal 
importance. 

After the panel had assessed all the jobs a series of conferences took place with senior 
specialists in particular fields, e.g. accountants, scientists, etc., who were in a position to express 
views as to the relative importance of jobs in their particular spheres in different parts of the 
organisation. 

Note: No formula was found to be appropriate for assessing the extent of the gaps between one 
job and the next below. In the result, however, it was usually found that two or three 
assistant heads of department emerged with a job maximum two thirds to three quarters 
of that of the head of the department. 

Painting with a broad brush and claiming no scientific accuracy, it is believed that with 
judgment and practice fairness has been achieved and could be achieved in any other organisation 
by this method. I must emphasise that the task is never complete : job assessment is a continuous 
process. Initial mistakes have to be corrected and notice taken of the changing importance of 
particular jobs. Enquiry panels are constantly carrying out reviews. 

Job evaluation can never in my opinion become an exact science, and different employers 
cannot be expected to agree in the standards they wish to adopt. In a large organisation the 
standards of intermediate jobs are set largely by what is paid to those in the most senior and 
most junior jobs. Certain standards, and especially those of the top jobs, have to be decided 
before any job evaluation scheme is operated. 

Finally, we do not wait for complaints or representions. We study salaries continuously and 
ourselves take the initiative in introducing adjustments. 
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Memorandum of evidence submitted by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service on the main functions and organisation of the Department 

I. The main functions, for which the Ministry is responsible, are as follows:— 

(1) Industrial relations, (a) Administration of the Conciliation Act, 1896, the 
Industrial Courts Act, 1919 and the Industrial Disputes Order, 1951, to assist in the 
prevention and settling of industrial disputes, and in setting up joint negotiating machinery. 
(A) Advice to industry in developing joint consultation and improved methods of 
personnel management, (c) Administration of the Wages Councils Acts, 1945-1948 
and the Catering Wages Act, 1943. (cl) Collection and publication of information and 
statistics relating to manpower, employment, wages, hours of work, retail prices, etc. 

(2) Employment services. The administration of the Employment and Training Act, 
1948 which, inter alia, provides for the national system of employment exchanges, 
appointment oiiicos and the Technical and Scientific Register. General placing policy 
(Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952). 

(3) Employment policy, (a) Advice to other Departments on the employment aspects 
of Government economic policy and distribution of industry, (b) Advice on all man- 
power questions. 

(4) Training, (a) Government vocational training schemes for able-bodied and 
disabled persons, (b) Industrial rehabilitation for disabled and unemployed persons, 
(c) Training within industry for supervisors. 

(5) Disabled persons. Administration of the Disabled Persons (Employ ment) Act 
1944. 

(6) Youth employment service. Administration, through the Central Youth Employ- 
ment Executive, of the youth employment service whether provided by the Ministry or 
by local education authorities. 
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(7) Labour policy in the international field, (a) Relations with International Labour 
Organisation and consideration of labour and social questions arising in other inter- 
national organisations. ( b ) Recruitment of British workers for overseas employment 
and administration of Government assisted schemes for settlement overseas, (c) 
Administration of Article 4 (1) (b) of the Aliens Order, 1953, under which permits are 
granted for employment in this country of foreigners resident abroad, (a) The Labour 
Attache Service. 

(8) Safety, health and welfare of workers in factories. Administration of the Factories 
Acts, 1937 and 1948. The factory inspectorate. 

(9) National Service. Administration of the National Service Acts, 1948-50, including 
questions of deferment, and the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Acts, 1 ) 44 and 1950. 

In addition the Ministry renders certain services to other Departments on an agency 
basis; e.g., the taking of claims for unemployment benelit, computation and payment 
of such benefit, for the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance. 

II. ORGANISATION 

(1) Headquarters. The headquarters of the Ministry contains seven departments (each 
in the charge of an under secretary), each of which is responsible for one oi the main 
functions mentioned above, except that functions (4), (5) and (6) are the concern of one 
department. These departments form two main groups, with a deputy secretary con- 
trolling each. In addition there are the usual domestic departments, viz., establishments, 
finance and solicitor’s, the officers in charge of which report directly to the permanent 
secretary. 

(2) Regional It is the Ministry’s policy to decentralise as much of the executive 
work as possible. For this purpose the country is divided into nine English regions 
and Scotland and Wales in each of which a controller is responsible for the execution 
of the Ministry’s policy through employment exchanges, sub-offices, branch employment 
offices and local agencies, appointments offices, Government Training Centres and 
Industrial Rehabilitation Units. There is also a regional finance officer in each region 
and in Scotland and Wales. These officers are responsible direct to finance department 
at headquarters. 

In England there are also eleven factory inspectorate divisions, which differ 
geographically from the regional organisation; and there are also divisions for Scotland 
and Wales. A superintending inspector of factories is in charge of the organisation in 
each division and is responsible direct to H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories at 
headquarters. 

The general organisation of the Ministry, as described above, is illustrated in the 
chart. 



Number of Staff (non-industrial) at 1st November, 1954 




Administrative 


109 


Departmental 


21,907 


Professional 


17 


Technical officers and other specialists 


788 


Factory Department 

Inspectorate — ( a ) medical and technical branches 


44 


(b) general inspectorate 


316 


Clerical and miscellaneous 


423 


Total 


23,604 



Of this total 3,844 are temporary civil servants, 439 of whom have completed ten years con- 
tinuous full time service. 
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Memorandum of evidence submitted by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service on wages, salaries and earnings outside the Civil Service 

This paper deals with points on which, it is understood, the Royal Commission wish 
to question Sir Godfrey Ince. 

(a) Any general trends or tendencies that may have emerged in non-civil service 

WAGE AND SALARY SETTLEMENTS OVER THE LAST FEW YEARS. 

During the period since the war the general trend in working conditions outside the 
Civil Service shows changes in the position of weekly wage earners in the following 
respects : — 

(i) Working hours: 

At the end of the war the most common “normal working week” in 
manufacturing industries was 47 or 48 hours, worked in 5£ days after which 
enhanced overtime rates became payable. During the early post-war years 
almost all these industries reduced their “ normal working week ” and the 
most general working week now is 44 or 45 hours worked in 5 days. 

Average weekly hours actually worked at the date of our latest enquiry 
(April, 1954) show that they remain at approximately the same level (46-1 
hours per week) as they were in October, 1938 (46-3 hours per week) see 
table, page 302, Ministry of Labour Gazette for September, 1954. The higher 
earnings from overtime are of course reflected in the figures for average earnings 
(see para. iv). 

(ii) Holidays with pay: 

The recommendation of the Amulree Committee (1938) for the general 
adoption of a week’s annual holiday with pay was gradually adopted and by 
1948 Wages Council Orders or voluntary agreements providing for a week’s 
paid holiday plus public holidays were in force for practically all wage earners. 

Since then the period has been increased to two weeks in the vast majority 
of cases. It is estimated that at the present time, about 90 per cent, of the 
total number of wage earners (including shop assistants) in the industries and 
services covered by collective agreements or statutory orders, are entitled to 
annual paid holidays of two weeks, in addition to the usual public holidays 
or days in lieu. 

(Details of the various industrial holiday with pay schemes for wage earners 
in a large number of industries and services are given in Appendix III of Time 
Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour, 1st April, 1954, published by H.M.S.O.). 

(iii) Wage rates: 

Since the war there has been a steady rise in the level of wage rates. The 
index of weekly rates of Wages shows a general increase (in October, 1954) over 
June, 1947 of 43 per cent. The increase for men has been 42 per cent., 
compared with increases of 48 per cent, and 55 per cent, for women and juveniles 
respectively — see table, page 397, November, 1954, Gazette. The influence of 
full employment has been a significant factor in the steady rise in wage rates. 

(iv) Average of earnings 

Average earnings have risen more rapidly than wage rates and the latest 
figures covering manufacturing and some of the principal non-manufacturing 
industries (Earnings Enquiry, April, 1954: Gazette, September, 1954) show an 
increase of 61 per cent, over April, 1947, compared with 42 per cent, for rates 
of wages in the same industries. The percentage increases were 60 per cent, 
for men, 56 per cent, for women and 72 per cent, for juveniles. 

The earnings figures include payment for overtime, piecework and other types 
of payment by results, and wages in excess of the negotiated or statutory wage 
rates (which form the basis of the wages rates index) which employers were 
willing to pay to recruit and retain suitable workers. 

(v) Purchasing power 

The general upward movement of prices since the end of the war has, of 
course, been an important factor in stimulating claims for higher wages and 
although wage rates since 1947 have lagged slightly behind prices (as measured 
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J? Ee , rates , and the retai l Price indices) they caught them up in May, 
1vj4. I lie latest (October) figures show the prices index at 44 per cent, and 
me wages index at 43 per cent, aboye the corresponding levels for June, 1947. 

1 he rate of increase in average earnings has been consistently greater than the 
rate of increase in retail prices and the latest comparable figures show an increase 
of 61 per cent, in April, 1954 compared with general price increases 
of 42 per cent, at that date. 

(vi) Wage differentials 

P resen t century there has been a general tendency to narrow the 
difference between the rewards for skilled and unskilled work. The information 
on wage rates shows the relative advances of women and juveniles in recent 
years. The table on p. 1 102 illustrates the narrowing of differentials for certain 
trades which has taken place since 1914 and shows also a similar general 
tendency since 1945. The factors which in the long term have promoted this 
tendency include: 

(a) the development of mechanisation and mass production which has 
enhanced the demand for unskilled and semi-skilled workers; 

(b) the rise in bargaining power of general workers’ unions and industrial 
unions in relation to the strength of purely craft unions; 

(c) the development of a public sentiment of social justice which has created 
sympathy for wage claims for “ underpaid workers ” coupled with the 
tendency during periods of “ wage restraint ” for concessions to be 
made only where the greatest need can be shown. 

A fairly general tendency during the war and early post-war period was for 
uniform wage increases within an industry which gave equal increases to different 
classes of workers and thus enhanced the percentage which lower rates formerly 
held to higher rates. In the last year or two, however, there has been a 
tendency for wage claims to be made on some other basis than a uniform 
increase for all grades. This was illustrated by a claim for a percentage increase 
in the engineering and shipbuilding industries in 1953, which finally resulted 
in increases of 8s. 6d. for skilled workers, 7s. 6d. for semi-skilled, and 6s. 6d. 
for unskilled workers. A current claim recently formulated by the unions in 
these industries asks for 5s. per week more for skilled than for unskilled 
workers. The consideration of wages in coalmining, engineering and railway 
transport in 1954 has been directed towards the formulation of new wage 
structures, which may have the effect of widening wage differentials. It is to 
be noted that claims for flat rate increases tended to be made in a period of 
rising prices and proposals for new wage structures have been developed 
during a period of more stable prices. 

Non-manual workers 

A note about the steps now under consideration to provide information about salary 
rates and earnings is given later. 

The lack of comprehensive information about wage and salary movements for clerical, 
executive, technical, administrative and professional groups of workers outside the Civil 
Service prevents any firm assessment of trends and tendencies that may have taken 
place in their working conditions. Nevertheless some information is available from 
the particulars of vacancies notified to the appointments department and from such 
sources as special enquiries undertaken by professional organisations. This information 
is fragmentary, and is often not in a precise form; salaries for notified vacancies often 
merely indicate a range within which the initial salary will be fixed. Information from 
these sources suggests an upward trend of the order of 20-25 per cent, between 1950 
and 1954, with greater increases in particular occupations where qualified candidates 
are particularly scarce. It is emphasized again that these figures are merely indicative 
of a trend and do not provide a solid basis for firm conclusions. 

What is known about movements of clerical salaries suggests that they reflect broadly 
the general movements in wage rates. In engineering the rates for clerks have moved 
consequent upon changes in the rates for wage earners and the increases have been 
about the same as those granted to skilled wage earners. Rates for clerks in the railway 
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service, the co-operative movement and the retail distributive trades (Wages Councils) 
change at the same time as for the wage earners concerned and the amounts of the 
increases are either identical or comparable. 

Other benefits 

The practice in outside industry regarding salaries paid to executive and administrative 
staff is frequently based on individual bargains and no comprehensive information is 
available. It is, however, generally believed that the emoluments of such workers are 
often supplemented by amenities which may have a substantial cash value, especially 
as they would not necessarily be subject to personal income tax. Such amenities might 
be the use of a car and a car “ running allowance ”, free or subsidised meals, or 
travelling allowances, or other expense allowances. Interest free or reduced rate loans 
are also allowed for such purposes as house purchase and this practice is believed to be com- 
mon in the banking and insurance industries. Some of these amenities, especially free meals 
and travel costs from home, are also used fairly freely by some employers as recruitment 
inducements for workers at a more junior level. Wage and salary payments may also 
be supplemented by cash bonuses and share allocations or profit sharing. 

Provision in employments outside the public service for retirement pensions and 
gratuities and for paid sick leave is far more common than before the war. A recent 
estimate placed the numbers covered by private superannuation schemes at between 
5,000,000 and 7,000,000, the present figures in industry and commerce being probably 
twice as great as in 1936. The income tax allowances on such schemes have 
encouraged their development. 

There is no doubt that the use of a variety of devices to supplement the value of 
salaries is common practice stimulated by present levels of taxation, but precise inform- 
ation as to the extent and value of such amenities and emoluments is not available. 

(b) Whether it is possible to detect any general principles or policy emerging 

from SUCH settlements; and, if so, whether these have any bearing on the 

PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD GOVERN CIVIL SERVICE PAY. 

No. Wage and salary questions in industry are too complex and varied to be settled 
by the application of general principles. Satisfactory negotiating machinery in the 
Civil Service provides the means by which any relevant developments in outside industry 
are reflected in the Civil Service. This is achieved by a gradual and continuous process 
rather than by the application of general principles or formulae. 

The process is, however, subject to limitations due to the comparative lack of inform- 
ation about salaries as compared with wages, more especially in the higher ranges and 
to the development of practices in industry which provide for reward by benefits and 
amenities which are not appropriate to the Civil Service. 

(c) The Household Expenditure Enquiry in so far as it affects provincial 

differentiation. 

After discussion with the Civil Service National Whitley Council (Staff Side), arrange- 
ments were made to code our household expenditure returns in such a way that it would 
be possible to produce separate tabulations for: — 

1. A “London” group consisting of all the local authority areas in our sample 

falling within the County of London, all the 1 8 areas of over 100,000 population 
in the south eastern region and 16 smaller urban areas in the south eastern 
region. 

2. An “ intermediate ” group consisting of 24 large towns or cities (other than 

London) plus 8 smaller urban areas on the outskirts of London. 

3. A third group consisting of all other urban areas in the sample. 

4. A group consisting of all rural areas. 

It will be possible to produce analyses of expenditure according to various character- 
istics (income, size and constitution of household, etc.) within each of these groups, 
although the size of the whole sample is insufficient to permit of a breakdown of the 
figures into a large number of small groupings. 
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The item coding provides for a very detailed analysis of expenditure. In particular 
detailed information about housing costs and expenditure on travel to work or school 
will be available. 

The results of this expenditure enquiry cannot provide precise answers to the question 
— how much more does it cost to maintain a given standard of living in one place rather 
than in another? — but the enquiry conducted in 1953 will undoubtedly provide a great 
deal of information which will be useful in any consideration of provincial differentiation. 
A substantial part of this information is expected to be available for publication by the 
middle of 1955. 

(d) The Ministry of Labour wages, salaries and earnings indices; what they 

SHOW AND THEIR RELEVANCE, IF ANY, TO CIVIL SERVICE PAY. 

Index of weekly wage rates 

The index of rates of wages, compiled and published by the Ministry of Labour 
measures the movement, from month to month, in the level of full time weekly wages 
in all the principal industries and services in the United Kingdom compared with the 
level at 30th June, 1947, taken as 100. The index is based on a selection of the 
recognized rates of wages fixed by collective agreements between organisations of 
employers and workpeople, arbitration awards or statutory orders, for manual workers 
(including shop assistants but excluding clerical, technical and administrative workers). 

In most industries rates for both skilled and unskilled workers are used and where 
there is much piecework the movements in piece rates are taken into account. The 
index is based on the rates specified in agreements or orders, information about the 
actual rates paid by different firms in the various industries not being available. For 
some industries the agreements specify the rates for many different classes of workers, 
but in some only the minimum rates for the lowest paid workers are specified. 

The wage indices for the different occupations, sexes and industries are combined by 
weights proportionate to the total wages bills for these various categories of workers 
in 1946. Since these fixed weights are used in all the calculations, the final index does 
not reflect changes in aggregate earnings due to changes in the numbers of workers 
employed in different industries, in the relative proportions of workers in different age 
and sex groups, or engaged in different occupations and wage grades or paid at time 
or piece rates. It also does not reflect changes in the amount of overtime, short-time 
or absence from work or changes in the earnings of pieceworkers due to variations in 
output or the introduction of new machinery, etc. The index is not affected by changes 
in the length of the standard week unless these are accompanied by some changes in 
the agreed rate of pay for the week. The index at any particular time can be said to 
represent the percentage change in the weekly wages bill as it would stand if it covered 
a constant group of workers and was affected only by changes in wages rates and not 
by any other factor. The method is the same, in principle, as that adopted in the 
interim index of retail prices. 

Statistics of salaries 

Although fairly comprehensive statistics of wages have been published for many 
years, little information is available from which to compile statistics of salaries. In 
considering how this deficiency in official statistics could be remedied the Ministry of 
Labour with the assistance of a small committee of statisticians have examined the 
possibility of compiling two indices of salary changes in a number of industries and 
services taken together. 

The two indices proposed are: — 

(i) an index showing movements in the rates of remuneration of the main classes 
of salary earners, i.e., changes in salary scales. This index will probably cover 
scales up to and including that of assistant secretary in the administrative class 
of the Civil Service, and corresponding scales in the other selected industries 
and services. (For higher posts salaries are usually fixed on a personal basis 
and in general scales do not exist). In addition, it is hoped to prepare a separate 
subsidiary index of rates of salaries covering only those in the lower ranks in 
the whole field who fall broadly into the so-called “ clerical and analogous 
grades 
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(ii) an. index of the movements in the average amounts actually earned (as opposed 
to rates) by the whole range of salaried workers in the selected industries and 
services. It is hoped to compile also a separate subsidiary index of the 
earnings of “ clerical and analogous grades 
These indices would correspond with the Ministry's regular index of rates of wages 
and index of earnings of manual wage earners. 

Arrangements have already been made for the required information to be obtained 
in. respect of salaried staff in national government service, the nationalised industries, 
education, health services and local government services, and it is hoped to extend this 
list. It is not intended to publish figures for separate industries or services. 

The work we are doing at present is purely exploratory and it will be some time before 
we can say whether it will be possible to produce reliable indices of changes in salaries. 
There is accordingly no possibility of publishing an index of salary changes in the 
immediate future, and it is unlikely that any reliable figures could be produced until 
1956. 

Statistics of average earnings of and hours worked by manual wage earners 
Twice a year, in April and October, the Ministry of Labour undertakes an enquiry 
into the actual earnings of, and hours worked by, manual wage earners in the United 
Kingdom. The statistics are based on returns from employers showing for the last 
pay week in the month of April (or October) the number of wage earners who did any 
work during the week, their aggregate earnings (including overtime pay, bonuses, etc.) 
and the total number of hours they actually worked. The enquiry covers the manufac- 
turing industries and some of the principal non-manufacturing industries, but excludes 
in particular (1) coalmining, (2) docks, (3) agriculture, (4) railways, London Transport 
and British Road Services, (5) distributive trades. Information on the first three of these 
industry groups and railways is, however, collected by other authorities and published 
regularly in the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

Shop assistants are excluded from these statistics. The total number of wage earners 
covered by the returns received in the Ministry’s enquiry is about 6| million and it is 
estimated that the returns received cover rather more than two thirds of the total number 
of wage earners employed in the industries concerned. Figures of average weekly 
earnings, average hours worked and average hourly earnings are given for men (21 and 
over), youths and boys, women (18 and over) and girls separately, and for all combined. 
Separate figures are published for each industry and averages are also published for 
19 broad industry groups and for all the industries taken together. Because of dis- 
parities in the proportion of firms completing returns in the different industries, the 
averages for the 19 industry groups and for all industries combined arc calculated by 
weighting the averages for each separate industry by the estimated total numbers 
employed in those industries at the elate of the enquiry. Unlike the wage rates index, 
therefore, these statistics reflect changes from one date to another in the proportions 
of workers employed in different industries, and also changes in their distribution by 
sex and occupation. 

Relevance of these indices to civil service pay 
The movements of the existing indices of the rates of full time weekly wages of 
manual workers in the principal industries and services and of the average weekly 
earnings of manual wage earners in certain industries, neither of which covers clerical 
and administrative workers, have no relevance to the pay of non-industrial civil servants 
apart from any other consideration, because of the very different coverage. 

The question how far the indices of the salaries of salaried workers up to a certain 
level and, within this field, of the salaries of those belonging broadly to the clerical and 
analogous grades, which it is hoped to compile, would be relevant to civil service pay 
would clearly depend, among other things, on how closely the field covered by the index 
in question was comparable to the civil service grade concerned. But even if the 
correspondence in this respect were close and there were no relative changes in the 
conditions of employment of the two groups other than remuneration and no other 
special factors, on the one side or the other, a comparison of trends would probably 
be reliable over a fairly short period only. Over any lengthy period, it would be 
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desirable to have a closer review in order, in particular, to take account of any changes 
in the nature of the duties and responsibilities of the two groups of salary earners in 
question. 

The movement of any index of earnings of salaried workers would have still less 
relevance to civil service pay. Apart from the considerations mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph which apply to an index of earnings equally with an index of salary 
rates, earnings naturally depend largely on the extent of overtime work which may 
vary widely between different classes of salary earners at different times. Moreover, 
the average earnings of a group of workers depend on the structure of the group. The 
structure of the group of salaried workers covered by either of the indices of earnings 
would vary substantially from time to time and by no means necessarily to the same 
extent or even in the same general direction as that of the group of civil servants with 
which a comparison was being attempted. 



APPENDIX 



The table below shows the movements since 1947 in (a) the index of wage rates, (Z>) a specially 
computed index of wage rates limited to the industries covered by the half yearly earnings 
enquiries and (c) the average earnings and hours shown by the half yearly earnings enquiries 





Index of 
wage rates 


Earnings enquiries 


Date 




Index for 




Index of 


Average 






industries 


Average 


average 


weekly 






covered by 


weekly 


weekly 


hours 




Full index 


earnings 

enquiries 


earnings 


earnings 


worked 








s. d. 




Hours 


1947 












April 


— 


100 


103 6 


100 


45-0 


June 


100 


— 


— 


— 


— 


October 


102 


101 


108 2 


105 


45-2 


1948 












April 


105 


104 


114 


110 


45-3 


October 


107 


107 


117 4 


113 


45-3 


1949 














108 


108 


119 4 


115 


45-3 


October 


109 


109 


121 9 


118 


45-4 


1950 


110 


110 


124 1 


120 


45-6 


October 


111 


110 


128 


124 


46-1 


1951 


118 


119 


136 2 


132 


46-3 


October 


122 


122 


141 I 


136 


46-1 


1952 














129 


129 


147 3 


142 


45-6 


October 


131 


132 


151 11 


147 


46-1 


1953 


135 


136 


157 7 


152 


46-2 


October 


137 


138 


160 1 


155 


46-3 


1954 

April 


141 


142 


166 6 


161 


46-5 
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Examination of Witnesses 
Sir Godfrey Ince, G.C.B., K.B.E., Permanent Secretary 
Mr. G. J. Nash, C.B., Director of Organisation and Establishments 
Mr. R. F. Fowler, C. B.E., Director of Statistics, 

on behalf of the Ministry of Labour and National Service. 
Called and examined. 



3732. Chairman : May 1 start by saying 
thank you to yourself and your colleagues 
for the trouble you have taken, not only in 
coming, but in , producing these very useful 
memoranda we have had. We propose to 
start first of all with the paper on the func- 
tions and organisation of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. Wc wonder, 
Sir, whether you would care to add any- 
thing or speak about any special problem 
of the Ministry of Labour viewed for the 
moment as an ordinary civil service 
Department, for instance about general 
grading and work standards compared with 
pre-war, or the quality of administrative 

class entrants since the end of the war? — - 

Sir Godfrey Ince: May 1 take the first 
question to* begin with? I think you will 
see from the functions that we set out here 
that we have additional jobs to do now 
compared with what we had 'before the war. 
We have the safety, health and welfare 
department, including the factory depart- 
ment, which came over to us from -the 
•Home Office in l ‘MO. We have the whole 
question of the disabled, their rehabilitation 
and employment, as a result of .the Disabled 
Persons Act. We operate the call-up 
for 'National Service. Those are addi- 
tional .important functions. On the other 
hand, of course, wc do not now deal 
as a matter of policy with unemployment 
insurance, hut wc do act as agents for the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insur- 
ance by talking all claims for benefit locally, 
rating and computing them, and paying 
insurance benefit. So that our functions are 
more widespread and the work is 
undoubtedly much more complex than it 
used to be before the war. 1 think, taken 
as a whole, our responsibilities are greater 
than they were. That means of course that 
our staff at headquarters has expanded, 
although our staff as a whole is less than 
pre-war. mainly due to the reduction in 
unemployment, which means that the num- 
bers of staff in our local offices have been 
reduced. ISo far as the responsibilities of 
headquarters officers are concerned, taking 
our assistant secretary grade, which I think 
is an important one, their responsibilities 
are certainly as great as they were before 
the war. The standard of work which 
they have to do is undoubtedly as high as 
it was. If you come to principals. J would 
say that in general the responsibilities are as 
great as pre-war. but they vtiry. Some of 
the work is. I’ would think, possibly 
more responsible than before the war, but 
ou the other hand we have some branches 



which arc rather more routine and where 
perhaps it is not quite as great. On the 
average it is probably just about the same 
as pie-war. 

3733. Arc you happy about the quality 
of entrants to the administrative etas* since 
the end of the war? I think we have a 
good average quality. Where I would 
express a little doubt is that I do not think 
we get perhaps quite as many outstanding 
people as otic would like, tl is a little 
bit difficult to judge that because you 
often get assistant principals who you might 
think at first do not appear as if they arc 
going right up. say, to deputy sccrctari'c* 
and permanent secretaries but are rather 
lute developers. But 1 would be a little 
happier, at any rate, if I could see one or 
two more of the very highest class amongst 
our assistant principals. On the other hand 
we have direct entrants into our depart’ 
mental grade 5 and their standard is very 
good. 

3734. Mr. Harman: May 1 ask a supple- 
mentary on that? Sir Godfrey, your point 
about the outstanding men has been raised 
by practically every Department that has 
given, us evidence. Would you say that 
that is a national phenomenon, or that there 
are still the outstanding men but that they 
are not coming into the Civil Service? - 
1 would say it is partly, hut not mainlv. due 
to the reduction in the number of voting 
men that are available. If you take the 
figures of young men aged 1H l have not 
got the figures of men aged 22 in NR 
420.000 hoys reached the age of IS and 
last year only 320.000 boys reached that 
age. so your field of recruitment has shrunk. 
That is one reason, t think, but tire other 
reason and the main reason is because 
the Civil Service is less attractive than it 
was. Industry, in particular, is more attrac- 
tive. >1 do not think it is the Civil Service 
that has gone back : I think it U other 
employments that have gone forward and 
become more attractive than the Service. 

3735. Sir Alexander Gray: Arc you not 
asking for more and if so. have you not 
got to go further down the scale? 1 
think so, unless the general quality has 
been increased as a whote. 

3736. I should like Sir Godfrey to tell 
us about the importance of the work and 
responsibility devolving on the provincial 
staff. How would you compare them with 
administratives?-- — -It is a little difficult. 
We of course are very firm believers in 
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(decefttratistttHW and have a completely 
decentralised organisation. Regional con- 
itroJIcrs are assistant secretaries, not as a 
ndc of administrative origin. 1 would take 
the view that their work is very responsible. 
They are responsible for carrying out the 
policy of the Minister in the region and 
for all the executive work that has to be 
done ; they have thus tit see that the whole 
of their local office* work efficiently. It 
is not wot k of quite the same character as 
the work at headquarters since it is not 
policy making as is the work of the assistant 
secretaries at headquarters, but they are. 
theoieticallv >«s am rate, interchangeable. 
If we promote a principal, for example, to 
be a regional controller with the rank of 
assistant secretary, he might very well come 
back to headquarters on general policy 
work. 

37.17. I was rather more interested in 
the people jmi below the regional controller. 
How would you compare the work of these 
people with the work of your executive 
officer* at headquarters? Is it more respon- 
sible or mote difficult? Wc have the 
regional controller, the deputy controller 
anti the assistant regional controller, who is 
what we call in om departmental class a 
grade officer, 1 he guide 2 officer is 
about the equivalent of a principal in head- 
quarters, I think the work in the regions 
is rather different because the staff have 
more to do with the public, and because 
they have this oversight under the regional 
controller of the local offices ; the respon- 
sibility is probably about the same. 

3738. And difficulty? That really de- 
pends upon the hootch in which the grade 2 
officer is. 

373?. Is it more difficult because they arc 
dealing with human beings? Yes. 

3740. Choi mum : Can I take it, -Sir 
Godfrey, that the regional controller who 
bus come by the departmental grade has 
probably reached the summit of his career 
and is not likely to go further in the Civil 
Service? It would be unusual but it 
would not be ruled out. 

3741. Mr. Willis Jackson : In drawing a 
distinction between the structure of your 
stalf and what is normal within the Civil 
Service, could you my how this arises? 
Would it not be possible to administer your 
Department on the normal pattern? We 
had the normal pattern until a few yearn 
ago. At the cud of the war we changed 
over and had the one departmental class 
which absorbed all the executives and the 
clericals. One reason was to make it easier 
for us to have mobility so that we could 
have interchange between headquarters and 
the regions without so -much difficulty. 
Pre-war we hail a special departmental class 
in the employment exchanges with execu- 
tives and clericals at headquarters ; it was 



always difficult if you wanted to .put ain 
executive officer into the provinces because 
lie was then transferred to some other 
grade. 

3742. Chairman: tHas your objective 

been gained rather at the expense of the 
general mobility of the Service?-*— — I would 
not say that, Sir. I think you will find 
there arc many Ministry of Labour officers 
in -other Departments, For example, today 
a number of .permanent secretaries, deputy 
secretaries and other officers of other 
Government Departments have come from 
us. 

3743. There is a pretty free avenue right 
up? -The traffic is mainly one way. 

3744. Mr. Willis Jackson : Does this 
lead to internal relativity difficulties where 
you have departmental stalf associated with 
other staff? -Not at all. 

3745. I.ady Albemarle: I am not quite 
clear if you arc referring only to your 
administrative class people. What happens 
to special departmental class people? Do 
they go over to the executive or are -they 
kept in the special departmental classes-? 

—There is nothing like -the call in peace 
time for people in the departmental class 
to go to other Government Departments, 
particularly since most Government Depart- 
ments have been reducing staff and many 
of them have had .redundancies, especially 
in these grades, hut they do borrow our 
officers. We have not had any difficulties. 
So far as salaries are concerned there is 
only a comparatively small difference. 

374-6, U would he true to say there arc 
far less outlets for people in the regions 
to transfer. — In peace time, I think so. 

3747. Chairman: These people who go 
right up to the top, -they are the people 
who go into the administrative class in the 
ordinary way anil work at headquarters? 

-Yes. Rut I should .say that we have 
more administrative officers -that have come 
through the departmental class than from 
a-vsistunt principals. 

3748. You pick them out young?— 
Yes. 

374?. Mr. Metn.hr : There is one point 
on recruitment. You didi draw attention 
to the fact that only about 300,000 boys 
reached the age of IK as compared with 
400, 000 before the -war. Would not a 
more, relevant figure he the number com* 
plcting secondary education at the age oi 
1«, which -is much bigger than before Pie 
war? 'Is not your field much increased by 
the spread of secondary education? 4 
do not know the numbers. -I think there 
are considerably more getting secondary 
education than pre-war. 

3750, Mr. Lloyd Williams: Goming to 
the industrial relations department and 
civil service machinery for conciliation and 
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arbitration, the question of arbitration for 
the grades above the £1,500 mark is very 
much under discussion. Would you give us 

the benefit of your views- on that point? 

I think that, so far as arbitration is con- 
cerned, there is a general principle that 
should be applied. It is that where organi- 
sations on both sides conduct negotiations 
there should be no arbitrary bar to arbitra- 
tion if negotiations break down. _ In other 
words, if you have proper negotiations be- 
tween representative organisations on both 
sides, neither should be debarred from going 
to arbitration by some arbitrary rule. I am 
therefore against the imposition of a bar 
like the salary bar at £1,500 a year. But 
I would like to go further than that. There 
is the grade of assistant secretary and 
there are similar grades in other fields; 
if you apply the principle I have 
enunciated it means there is no reason 
whatever why if there is a break- 
down in negotiations 'between the Treasury 
and ithe iFirst 'Division Association 
on the pay of the assistant -secretary, 
■the claim should not go to arbitration. 
I personally see no reason why it should 
not. There are not, of course, negotia- 
tions -on permanent secretaries’ salaries or 
deputy secretaries 1 ’ salaries, and I would 
deprecate any such thing. So far as under 
secretaries are concerned there are also no 
negotiations in the ordinary sense. There 
may be discussions, but not what we would 
regard in the industrial- sense as negotia- 
tion®. That would therefore lead one to 
the view .that the iGivil Service Arbitration 
Tribunal should be open to organisations 
representing assistant secretaries and 
equivalent grades. I would like to go- on 
a little further because the question, I know, 
has been raised of bow t-o deal with officers 
right at the top from (permanent secre- 
taries downwards. I 'think .there -should 
not be frequent changes in the salaries of 
the senior civil servants but that there 
should ‘be some machinery for .reviewing 
those salaries from .time to time. This 
machinery might ibe an- independent board 
of some kind 1 which, oif its own initiative, 
should at times look at the salaries of the 
most senior people and make recommenda- 
tions to- the Government — a sort of advisory 
board. That in my view should clearly 
include permanent 'secretaries, -deputy secre- 
taries, -and under secretaries, and tbje-ir 
equivalents, of course, on the specialist 
sidle. So far as assistant secretaries are 
concerned, my view would be t-h-at 'they 
could quite properly be dealt with either by 
the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal or 
by this advisory body. If however they 
were dealt 1 with by this advisory body .1 
dto not think that the association concerned 
oofuldl ibe denied 1 access to the- advisory 
body, nor prevented from initiating action 
by the body. So that I would 1 draw a 
distinction in that respect between assistant 



secretaries if they were dealt with 'by the 
advisory body and the rest of the higher 
grades. 

There is just one further thing, I know 
that there is a certain apprehension, that 
if organisations were to take the initiative 
in respect of claims which they wanted to 
put’ forward and -if the claims .were to ibe 
considered toy .an advisory body of this 
kind, they might do it somewhat too fre- 
quently. I ithink one possibility might ibe 
that organisations should have -the right to 
go to this advisory body with' a claim and 
that -the body should' ibe able to say 
whether they had made .out a prima facie 
case. (Df they had, then they would! be 
prepared to 'hear them. If they had not, 
then- they could not pursue the claim. That 
would I think, prevent .the undesirable 
possibility of claims being made too soon 
and too rapidly. 

3751. Chairman : Another point was 

raised, whether or not the associations 
should Ibe consulted when t.hc members of 

the .body were appointed. May I put i£ 

this way? Ilf we were going to do this 
in the 'Ministry of Labour in respect of 
industry we would not want to ibe tied down 
to consult the organisations formally, but 
I think we would in any case consult them 
informally. 'Ilf you have formal consulta- 
tion it is quite possible for a staff organ- 
isation to say that .they will 1 not have so 
and so, -which might land you into consider- 
able difficulty, so that my view is that the 
Staff 'Side should not have the right to 
formal consultation. iMay il just add one 
or tiwo small points? There is- one ad- 
vantage in the assistant secretaries being 
put within -the scope of the advisory body. 
It .is a matter of convenience, I 
think, to deal with what are commonly 
called the Whitley grades, that is up 
to- and including principal, in one way, 
and 1 assistant secretaries and 1 above in an- 
other way. Finally, I am not at all fright- 
ened about arbitration for higher grades, 
and I think that if you are going to have a 
difference in .the method 1 between the lower’ 
grades- and the higher grades, the line 
should; not be drawn by salary but toy grade. 

3752. Mr. Cash : You did. refer to an 
advisory body and also said joist a moment 
ago that you saw no objection to arbitra- 
tion. II am not quite clear whether those 
two things are different. An advisory body 
can advise the Treasury .or the Government 
to do certain things. Arlb.it ration is a dif- 
ferent story, is if not, in so far as .Its award 

may- be binding? 1 do not think there is 

quite that difference and I did 1 not intend 
there should 1 be. -I was really pre- 
serving the .constitutional position because 
even when the Ov.il Service Arbitration 
Tribunal makes an award, Parliament can 
in -theory refuse t'o vote .the -money. If 
you 'have a body, an advisory .body — 1 
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merely call it that for want olf another 
name — it would 'be a recommendinig body 
and I cannot imagine that the Government 
would) not' accept its recommendations. 

3i753. So this would not 'be arbitration? 

, It would not be aribitratioin or an 

arbitration body, but would' have the same 
effect. I think. 

3754. Sir George Mowbray : There is one 
other small point. I was not quite clear 
whether you envisaged under secretaries 
being able to. have access to this new body? 

On the whole I would say no. I would 

put under secretaries in with the deputy 
secretaries and permanent secretaries. 

3755. As not having a right of access? 
Ii think so, yes. I have no strong views. 

3756. Mr. Menzler : This body you 

envisage is very similar to. that suggested 
by Sir Edward iBridgcs? Yes. 

3757. Lady Albemarle : Sir Godfrey, is 
there not a difficulty, if you go by grade 
and not by salary, once you get outside 
the administrative class, in selecting the 

grades which are to be included? That 

is a difficulty but I think it is the right 
principle and a much better one than the 
principle of a salary bar. 

3758. Mr. Lloyd Williams : Your view as 

to this body is very much in line with that 
of the Treasury, that there should not be 
a right for the associations to be consulted. 
Who should appoint this body and have the 
power to appoint? The Minister. 

3759. The Staff Side think that such a 
body should be officered -by the Treasury. 
Might it not be better that it should be 
officered by the Ministry of Labour under 
whose auspices most of this sort of work 

is done? 1 think we would take that 

view. 

3760. Some of the associations are saying 
that post-war negotiations have been 
hampered 1 iby the Government policy of 

wage .restraint and were not really free? 

There ihas, of course, been a general policy 
of wage restraint which' must affect all 
wages negotiations not merely in the Civil 
Service. All 'the wages councils, for 
example, had a letter on this question. I 
would not have thought that on this issue 
there was really any difference between 
negotiations in industry and in the Civil 
Service. Staff associations may think that 
the representatives of the Treasury may be 
more conscious of .the policy than industrial 
employers, but that is/ not necessarily so, 
I would say. 

3761. The Union of Post Office Workers 

have complained that they find it difficult 
to understand why the Government should 
say that civil servants should 1 be governed 
by different factors and _ why their pay 
should be determined on different principles 
from what operates outside. That raises 



the whole question of policy and of the 
way in which the salaries of civil servants 
should be determined. On that I am in 
complete agreement with the Treasury who 
have given evidence that .civil servants 
should be paid approximately .the same 
as the equivalent grades outside. That 
seems to me entirely the right principle and 
if you depart from it you get into very 
great difficulties. I am a very strong up- 
holder . of this principle that the way to 
determine civil service salaries is to pay 
the equivalent of what is being paid to 
comparable grades on comparable work 
outside the Civil Service. 

3762'. When you can get a proper com- 
parison? Yes. 

3763. Mr. Willis Jackson : Have you any 
views, Sir Godfrey, on the ease with which 

satisfactory comparisons .can be made? 

It is not always easy to make satisfactory 
comparisons, but as you know a very great 
deal of information is obtained, great pains 
are taken to get the best comparison that 
is possible, and I think the comparisons 
that are made are not unsatisfactory. 

3764. Chairman'. 1 think we might pass 
now to the other memorandum) on general 
principles which you so kindly let us have. 
In paragraphs («) (i) and (ii), jyou give us 
certain information on hours and leave for 
industrial staffs. Do you think it likely 
that the standard industrial pattern may 
remain for some little time at 44-45 hours 

— five-day week — .two weeks holiday? 

That is an extremely difficult question to 
answer because patterns in industry are 
always changing. There is not so. much 
pressure in industry for the reduced 
working week as there was some years ago, 
but there are certain claims being made for 
it. There are also claims being made for 
a third week’s holiday with pay. I would 
not like to’ forecast what the result is going 
to be. I would not think that industry 
was going to be stable on the whole. 

3765. Mr. Lloyd Williams: With im- 

provements in machinery and the work 
becoming more and more monotonous, are 
there not bound to be claims to reduce 
hours of work? Yes. 

3766. Mr. Willis Jackson : I wasi going, to 
ask, would this be the consideration which 
you thought might change the pattern, or 
were there some other factors you had in 

mind? There are two things, I think ; 

first of all, what has happened in the past 
and the whole trend in industry over recent 
years.; and secondly, the development of 
the automatic factory, which is really going 
on rather fast and may have substantial 
repercussions in industry. 

3767. Mrs. Wootton: I would like to 
take up the point you made about the 
growing gap between rates and earnings. I 
do not know whether you can tell us any- 
thing that may throw .light on the future 
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history of that gap. One can see it could 
be due to a number of things. Would 1 you 
say, for instance, that any part of it was 
due to the shorter week and 1 therefore a 

larger proportion of overtime? 1 would 

say yes, and the information which is in 
this document shows that the actual num- 
ber of hours worked today is approximately 
the same as- that in 1909. 

0768. That is a factor likely to remain? 
-I think that is quite likely. 

3769. The gap is not likely to narrow? 

1 would not .think so. That of course 

does depend upon the maintenance of trade 
in the country. 

3770. Then would 1 it also he true that an 
increase in piecework rates and the relation- 
ship 'between piecework rates and time rates 

is a factor in this? That is so. Another 

factor is the substantial expansion of work 
study in industry and the methods which 
have 'been introduced as a result of work 
study, which results in people earning more 
than .before. 

3771. Mr. Cash : It is also due, is it not, 
•to the desire by the outside employer to 
express his gratitude in the form of the 

.award of an incentive? There are a lot 

of incentives in industry given for various 
reasons. The paramount reason is for the 
’sake of increasing productivity for the 'bene- 
fit of the country. 

3772. Mrs. Wootton: 1 have one other 
point on this, whether these various factors 
taken together really operate to keep down 
the time rates or rates generally, as distinct 

from earnings? 1 doubt it. I know that 

argument is used in negotiation, but I am. 
not at all sure that it is very effective 
.because you have always. got a substantial 
•.number of people on time rates. 

3773. Mr. Bur man: When you talk about 
wage rates, you mean negotiated time rates? 
— HRates reached by agreement, which are 
not necessarily the same as rates paid, in- 
volving merit pay and all the rest of it. 
,In some cases they are just minimum rates. 
In other cases they are standard 1 rates, but 
they are not the rates which are in many 
cases aotually paid because they do not 
include merit rates. 

3774. So, there are, in point of fact, the 

basic agreed rates where there are such 
negotiated rates, there are the rates actually 
paid and the earnings. Yes. 

3775. Sir Alexander 'Gray: There is one 

other point on these wage rates. I see that 
the increase for men is 42 per cent., for 
women 48 .per cent, and for juveniles 55 
per cent. Now has this — I do 1 not know 
whether you would call it abnormal — ..rise 
in the juvenile rates not had any repercus- 
sions on the wage structure? 1 think the 

main reason for this higher increase for 
young persons is their scarcity. 



3776. Mr. Lloyd Williams: Not the extra 
cost of living for the young person coming 

into working life? 1 would not have 

thought that would have caused an increase 
greater 'than the increase for men. 

3777. Sir Alexander Gray: Up' to whiat 

age is a person a juvenile? Up to 18. 

3778. Children under 1'8 are being paid 

a relatively much larger salary. Was not 
this one of the points of the Cave Report? 
Did they report on it, or was it 'before your 
time? It was not before my time! 

3779. They viewed the rise at that time 
in juveniles 1 ’ wages as rather ominous in 
case there were repercussions further up. 
1 do not know that it has had reper- 
cussions further up. There has -been of 
course, as you know, a much greater per- 
centage increase in the lower rates in in- 
dustry than there has been in the higher 
rates. 

3780. I would 'have thought if you paid 

a youngster of '16 almost a full grown wage 
he might not remain contented throughout 
life? That is quite possible. 

378,1. Mrs. Wootton: 1 might ask if there 
is another factor in it, that full employment, 
so to speak, makes its strongest impact on 
t'he young person just going into industry, 
in the sense that the .frictions are less for 
older people who are already in jobs with 
rates for these jobs. There are negotiations 
constantly going on, but they are inclined 
to stick to the jobs they have got, whereas 
the young person is .playing off one 
employer against another without being 
committed to any. Is there anything in that 

point? 1 cannot tell you statistically 

whether young persons change t'heir jobs 
any more .frequently than they used to but 
I would doubt it. 

378i2. It is not quite so much that they 
change their jobs (but they have in fact got 
to make a choice -whereas a .person who is 
already in a job has not to make a choice. 
I thought possibly from that point of view 
full employment makes its strongest impact 

on the young person? il think perhaps it 

does from that point of view. 

3783. Could we .pursue differentials for 
a little? Would you say there is anything 
in the changing pattern outside which sug- 
gests a significant difference from the 
pattern of differentials inside the Service. 
You say, I think, since the war differentials 

have narrowed. Yes they have narrowed 

for two reasons. One is the desire to 'bring 
up the lowest rates and the other, the 
method which has 'been, adopted of giving 
flat rate increases, but there is undoubtedly 
a trend going on in industry at the present 
time ini the opposite direction. That was 
shown in the last engineering settlement. It 
is also shown in the railway industry. The 
Railway Tribunal, for example, has restored 
to a great extent the differentials between 
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what are. known as the conciliation grades 
in .the railways and the locomotive drivers 1 ; 
and the claim before .the engineering 
employers at this moment is a differential 
claim of 15s. for a skilled worker and 10s. 
for an unskilled worker. 

3784. Chairman : Is that happening all 

the way up the structure? It is happen- 

ing to a great extent and I think that what 
the engineering industry are doing may very 
largely set the pattern of what other indus- 
tries are likely to do. Quite apart from 
that the skilled people are feeling they are 
no.t getting a sufficient .differential and it just 
is not worth, having five years apprentice- 
ship. 

3785. Mrs. Wootton : Have you any 
actual evidence that people are reluctant to 

embark on. apprenticeships? Yes, we 

have had quite a lot of people in our 
employment exchanges who say — this is 
both men. and women — that iit is not worth- 
while learning a job. They can get much 
more at a semi-skilled job much quicker. 
In the long run of course they will not, but 
looking at it for the next two or three 
years or so they think it is a better 
proposition. 

3786. That is based on the impression 
of your employment exchange managers 

rather than on anything specific? We 

have not any specific information on this. 

37187. Mr. Willis Jackson'. This applies 
to boys of 16? iAnd girls. 

3788. Mainly to .16 year olds? tAind 1'8 

year olds. 

3789. Mrs. Wootton : You said that in 
industry the gaps narrowed during the peak 
years of the war and they widened or have 
shown a tendency to widen again now. 
The point I did not get your view on quite 
clearly was whether the civil service pattern 
has corresponded .to that or whether there 

has been, any significant difference? 1 do 

not think you could really compare what 
has .happened in industry with what has 
happened in the salaried grades of the Civil 
Service, but we have had a great closing up 
of what I think has been: referred, to as 
the concertina. That has caused consider- 
able difficulties. We have got scales in 
our departmental class where the maximum 
of one scale is higher than the minimum of 
the scale above it. We have had officers 
who have refused .promotion. We have not 
got a record of all the cases but we have 
had quite a ,Iot of officers who have refused 
promotion. It has meant they would! lose 
money. I have a number of examples of 
the effect o.f this closing up of the scales 
together, of course, with provincial dif- 
ferentiation and the extra duty allowance in 
the case of some officers. It means, if 
they are promoted to the scale above, they 
would lose in some cases £75 a year, which 
is a substantial amount. We had diffi- 
culty in 1 connection with filling the deputy 



controller’s post at Nottingham. Three of 
our headquarters officers refused promotion 
because it would mean a loss of pay. Only 
last week I was in one of our employment 
exchanges in Yorkshire and 1 .the exchange 
manager had accepted promotion because 
he felt he dare not refuse, but he told me 
it was going to take him two years to catch 
up where he started from when he was 
promoted. That is the result not solely of 
a closing of the concertina, but also of 
provincial differentiation and extra duty 
allowance. 

3790. Aotually if there was no provincial 
differentiation he could not lose money by 
promotion, could he? He might be at a 
standstill but he would not actually lose? 

1 think tihe answer to that is that 

he would not, but I would, of course, say 
that provincial differentiation is in principle 
justified. Whether the existing deductions 
are right, of course, is rather a different 
matter. 

3791. Can I just conclude .then, by asking 
this? You say that there has 'been a 
narrowing .of gaps in the Civil Service. Has 
there been any similar tendency to widen 

out again? -(Not in the Civil Service as I 

understand it. That is one of .the problems 
for the Commission. May I ask if you 
would like me to let you have the examples 
of what would happen to officers on pro- 
motion as a result of the overlapping of 
the scales, and of provincial differentiation 
extra duty allowance. 

Chairman : Yes please. 

3792. Mrs. Wootton : And actual' cases of 

refusal to take promotion? .We can only 

give you four of those because we have no 
records, but I can give you those. I must 
add that while the loss in salaries is the 
main, factor there are other factors, .such as 
having to change a school and so on which 
do apply, but .the main! factor which 
we find does make a man refuse promotion 
is the .Loss in salary. 

3793. Mr. Cash: It is not only refusal 1 ; it 

is also reluctance, occasionally rising to the 
level of refusal? Yes. 

3794. Mr. Menzler : Coming to your 
paragraph on purchasing power I would 
like to have your opinion as to. whether 
the index of retail prices is suitable or un- 
suitable for adjusting salaries of civil 
servants in the same way as the old cost of 

living index used .to be applied? 1 would 

not regard the settlement of wages on a cost 
of living basis as the correct method 
irrespective .of whether it is our old cost of 
living index or our present retail prices 
index. I particularly do not .think it is the 
correct method in respect of civil service 
salaries. I do not want to repeat what I 
said earlier but I do not think it is the 
right principle. 
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3795. Do similar remarks apply to the 

wages index? Yes, certainly. I think 

that that toe is not the right principle. The 
wages index just gives you an index of a 
whole lot of wages which are paid! to many 
different kinds of people and those kinds of 
people are not comparable with the people 
who are working in the Civil Service. You 
should not, if I may say so with respect, 
compare a clerical officer in the Civil 
Service with somebody — a millwright or a 
turner or a fitter — in the engineering indus- 
try. They are not comparable grades. In 
any case, the wages index does not tell you 
what has happened to the wages' of the fitter 
or the turner or the millwright. 

3796. The point I want to put to you, 
Sir (Godfrey, is that you will accept, will 
you not, that civil servants are entitled to 
have .pay increases .because of rising prices? 

1 would say they are entitled to have 

increases if their comparable grades .outside 
have had those increases, hut if the com- 
parable grades outside have not had any 
increase and the retail price index has gone 
up that, in my view, is no justification for 
increasing the civil servants’ salary. 

3797. Is it not arguable that the wages 
structure might remain unaltered for 12 

months? 1 would say there is no 

justification for paying the civil servant 
something which his equivalent outside has 
not got. 

3798. .May I put one final point on this? 
How would you measure the outside 
inflation assuming there has been no 
general disturbance ,of relativities between 

one employment and another? 1 would 

take the comparable grades outside) the 
Civil Service and see what in fact they were 
getting in cash. 

3799. Oould I now turn to that .part of 
your memorandum headed “ Non-manual 
workers” at the foot of page 1097 and on- 
wards? You refer there to the lack of 
comprehensive information. Does that not 
impose an obstacle in the way of applying 

the general formula? 1 do not think so. 

This really means comprehensive informa- 
tion of a statistical nature. /Comprehensive 
information in the eyes of the statistician 
means something different from what it does 
in the eyes of the ordinary layman. When 
you get a claim in respect of certain grades 
in the Civil Service you can go outside and 
get information, as in fact the Treasury do. 

3(800. You would agree, would you not, 
that when you are trying to- make these 
comparisons, the grading of officers in com- 
parable jobs does make it very difficult? 
It does make it more difficult. 

3-801. There is a reference on page 
1097 to an upward trend of -the order 
of 20-25 per cent. Could you give us some 
idea of the range of salaries covered by 
that? (Might -I ask (Mr. 'Nash to answer 



that question? — Mr. Nash: I cannot give 
the -range of salaries. This information is 
derived from the vacancies notified to our 
appointments offices and our technical and 
scientific register. 'Many of these vacancies 
will be vacancies for relatively young people 
but some of course, particularly those 
notified to the technical and scientific 
register, would be for older people. I 
would like to make the point that it is a 
mixture of technical and non-technical jobs. 
They are not all' of an administrative type. 
Too much importance should not be 
attached to the figures 20-25 per cent. 

31802. They might .cover the span from 
£500 a year to £2,000 a year. iHa-ve you 
noticed the curious parallel! between that 
figure and the rise -of tihe interim index of 
retail prices since 1950? 'It has risen. 20 per 
oent. in that period. Yes. 

3803. May I proceed, to another point. 

The Treasury in their evidence said that the 
•Ministry of (Labour record of results of 
arbitrations and negotiations gave a useful 
general picture and was particularly relevant 
-to rates: — minimum rates — for simpler 

clerical work. Would you care to comment 
on that? We were wondering whethei 
(there wa9 any useful information you migh'c 

let us have. Sir Godfrey I nee: lit may 

give you some assistance. I do not know. 
•It is very comprehensive. We can certainly 
let you have i-t. 

3804. Mr. Cash: Turning to the next 

paragraph, under the heading of “ other 
benefits”, you probably saw what 'Sir 
Edward Bridges 'had to say on that par- 
ticular subject. Yes and I do not think 

I would go any further. 

3805 That is -to say, no further than the 

Civil .Service has already gone? INo-, I 

think not. Taking cars, for example, I think 
the rules laid down -are very rigid, 'but il 
doubt whether it is practicable or desirable 
to relax them. I know that if people like 
myself work very late -they can have 
the rule relaxed about going home in a 
car. What -one feels about that is -that you 
might get stuck at the office till -8 o’clock 
or after at night when such things as trade 
disputes are taking place, but you do not 
know at, say, a reasonable hour in the 
afternoon, whether -that is going to happen. 
Therefore you have not got -the facilities if 
you -are really urgently in need of them. 
Secondly, it means exercising your own dis- 
cretion and you are never quite sure whether 
somebody as -a result is going -to raise -the 
question in Parliament. That is a thing 
which the officer does not like to risk, and 
even if there were some slight amount of 
flexibility I doubt whether any change 
would be desirable unless and until public 
opinion is altered on this s-ubject. On this 
and on entertainment too, I think you really 
cannot go further than we have gone. I 
know one feels about entertainment that 
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you got entertained and you cannot return 
that entertainment, I think the real way 
to deal with that is through the salary. 

3806. That is the next point I was going 
to ask you. Are you going to measure that 
up to some degree in ithe salary andi emolu- 
ments a civil servant receives? >1 think 

it is the only way to do it. 

3'807. Turning to the question of removals, 
apart from the effect of e.d.a. or provincial 
differentiation, what aibout housing? Do 
you come across that difficulty? — —We do. 

3808. Do you think that there is sufficient 
help given at present, reasonably, and so 
on? — 1 — Well, we have welfare officers who 
do not only their normal job in respect of 
the public, hut also assist our own officers. 
We have to do a fair amount of transfer 
because the volume of work in one office 
may fall off and in another increase. Then 
of course promotion frequently necessitates 
transfer and it is a great hardship on the 
staff, there is no question about that. It 
is a hardship in respect of money and it is 
a hardship too in finding accommodation. 
Within our own organisation we do every- 
thing we can. to find accommodation for our 
own officers but we frequently fail and I 
know that many officers have a most fright- 
ful job themselves, in addition to our 
efforts, in getting accommodation. 

3809. Chairman: Is the policy about 

removal expenses adequate to meet the 
case? 1 would doubt it. 

3810. Mr. Cash: Appreciating what Sir 
'Edward Bridges has said in regard to public 
opinion, in all these matters, it does strike 
one that if ever public opinion is to he 
to some extent educated, it is for a body 
such as this, which is independent, and' not 
the Treasury or anybody within the Civil 
Service, to make some recommendation 
which might overcome some, at any rate, 
of the antipathy of public _ opinion to the 
civil servant getting away with this privilege 

or that? 1 would entirely agree with 

•that. 

3811. I was going to say one last thing 
•aibout housing. Of course, what the outside 
employer so often, does as regards housing 
is to facilitate the purchase of a house in 
all kinds of ways. INothing of .that sort is 

possible within the Civil Service? 

•Nothing of that sort is done within- the 
Civil Service. 

3812. It is not possible? 1 do not think 

I can answer that question. It is really 
a question for the Treasury to > say whether 
it is possible or it is not possible. 

3813. Mr. Lloyd Williams: 'No interest 
free loans! May I come to the car 
amenity ; it is in my mind very much. I 
think you said the rules are rigid and that 
nothing much can be done about it, but 
have you thought of this? In outside in- 
dustry one can fairly say that half the 



cars we see being driven about in London 
today are not owned by the people who 
drive them, but by the firms. That is the 
first question, and the second is 'this. Are 
not the duties of civil servants very exact- 
ing and would not the provision of a car 
ease the strain considerably? Yes, un- 

doubtedly. 

3814. Would one not say that this rigidity 
in the Civil Service, in the light of those 

two factors, is far too stem? Yes, I 

would agree with that. I still feel a fun- 
damental difficulty in saying that anything 
ought to be done about it but I do know 
from my own experience that the use of a 
car would be of immense benefit to a 
permanent secretary. 

3815. To the Service? 1 would say, 

yes. In my own case I always drive up 
in my own car, which saves me anything 
from one, to one and a ihalif hour’s travel- 
ling — a walk, a 'bus, a railway journey and 
an underground journey. I can come up 
in my own car in half an hour and in 
order to save all that wear and tear I use 
my own car every day to bring me up and 
to take me back. I drive myself. 

3816. You get no allowance? No. 

3817. Sir Alexander Gray: I was going 

to ask about entertainment. For those at 
the very top, as you say, there is a great 
deal of difficulty; you have to ask people 
out and meet them and there is no provi- 
sion made for it. You suggested, in reply 
to !Mr. Cash, that the only way to meet 
that would be by putting up the salaries 
somewhat? Yes. 

3818. I am not happy about that. How 

long would it take the Civil Service to for- 
get that that element was in their salary? 
Would they in ten years have forgotten all 
about it, thinking that the salary was for 
tihe job? Would there be the old griev- 
ance again? That is quite possible, but 

the question of entertainment of course 
does not arise merely in respect of the 
senior civil servants. It arises, for example, 
particularly in respect of our regional con- 
trollers’. It arises in some cases in respect 
of our exchange managers, particularly in 
important local offices. 

3819. Mr. Burman: I come to your 
paragraph ( b ) dealing with principles of 
pay.. One of our terms of reference is to 
advise if any changes are desirable in the 
principles which govern pay, and in your 
memorandum you say that there are no 
principles which can be applied. I would 
like to ask you to amplify that a little? 
Is your point that in what we are trying 
to do we should not — how shall I put it— 
flatter iby the use of the word “ principles ”, 
that we are simply discussing methods and 
that the word “principle” is not involved: 
that one cannot consider fair comparison 
and relativities and so on as principles. 
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and that the whole situation is< so be- 
devilled with complex variables that there 
are no principles in the sense of a set of 
rules or formula, which are capable of 
general application, either to the outside 
field or the internal field in the Civil Ser- 
vice? -That is so, yes. I think wages in 

this country are not settled by any definite 
principle. They are settled iby collective 
bargaining and no principle for settlements 
has emerged. There is therefore no prin- 
ciple applied either to industry or within 
the Civil Service. 

3i820. And if we could find any prin- 
ciples, a set of rules of general application, 
they would not be valid in time ; they 
might be workable over a short period but 
they would become increasingly invalid 

over a lengthy period)? That is very 

likely, I would think. 1 was _ not sure 
whether you were limiting that just to in- 
dustry, or whether you were contemplating 
that there were general principles that 
might apply to salaried grades in the pro- 
fessions, the banks, the insurance com- 
panies and so on. 

3821. Well, really either, or both? 1 

could see the possibility that principles 
might emerge in industry which might not 
be applicable, or emerge, in the professions 
or in commerce. 

3822. Mrs. Wootton : Your negative, if 
I may so put it, in paragraph { b ) is very 
uncompromising. You say there are no 
principles in outside industry at the 
moment. In that case, what do collective 
bargainers appeal to when wage claims are 

put in and supported by argument? 

That depends on the particular claim and 
on the particular people 'but general factors 
are the change in the cost of 'living, _ if 
any, as measured mainly by the retail price 
index, the ability of the industry to pay, 
the published profits, or the amount of 
dividends, the general economic position 
of the country, the employment position, 
and so on. They are all factors which 
enter into the argument during negotia- 
tions. 

3-823. Mr. Cash: Including recruitment 
and wastage? Yes, maybe. 

3)824. Mrs. Wootton : I think perhaps to 
our questions about general principles — I 
gather you would prefer to call them 
factors — you would say that those are the 

factors to which appeal is made? Those 

are the kind of factors, yes, but I am 
afraid I interpret the word “ principles ” 
as principles. 

3'825. Sir George Mowbray: You would 
say the factors are so variable that they 
cannot be described as principles, is that 

it? That no principles emerge from 

them, or can emerge from 1 them. 

3826. Mrs. Wootton : This is rather an 
important point, because I am not quite 



sure whether you are saying that although 
reference is made to these factors, and 
lengthy argument takes place relating to 
them, in point of fact the decision which 
emerges has nothing whatever to do with 

them 1 — are you saying that? (No, I aim 

not. I think it has some relevance to the 
factors and the importance thereof but 
as to exactly which factor • is weighed 
more than another, it is not possible to 
tell. -It may well be, for example, that the 
prosperity of the industry may be an over- 
riding factor in one particular set of nego- 
tiations but it may have little relevance in 
another. 

3-827. Could we put it this way, that in 
the choice of the factors there is* no prin- 
ciple at work except perhaps the principle 
of choosing the one which looks like being 

the most successful? I would expect the 

staff association or the trade union to make 
the greatest play with the particular factor 
which they think will help them most at a 
particular time. 

3828. Sir Alexander Gray: iMay I try 
•to bring this down to a concrete point and 
jask Sir Godfrey -what guides a Wage 

Council when it fixes a wage? 1 think 

I have mentioned! some of the factors which 
guide a wages council, and must necessarily 
guide an arbitrator, but it does depend; on 
the circumstances of a particular case as to 
which combination of those factors plays 
the greatest part. 

3-829. Including the desirability of getting 

something that both sides' will accept? 

Yes. 

3'8'30. Mr. Burman : I would like to ask 
•Sir 'Godfrey what is his definition of the 

word “principle” in this context? 1 do 

not regard a factor as a principle. If, for 
example, a study of wages settlements 
showed that they all varied exactly with 
the cost of living figure you might say that 
the main principle in settling wages was 
cost of living. 

383il. Mr. Cash: Can I just intervene 
here to- ask, putting it in rather a different 
way, would you consider, for example, that 
what has -been 1 called the “ Tomlin 
formula ” is today not only dead but use- 
less, and -was useless for some considerable 
time? Not at all. I think it is com- 

pletely right and relevant ; it is used today 
and is perfectly sound. 

3-8>3'2. I am naturally heartened! by this 
wreath of forget-me-nots which has fallen 
upon the grave of the Tomlin Commission, 
but speaking quite seriously, are you sug- 
gesting that it is possible or impossible, 
desirable or undesirable, -that there should 
be a formula? -I think it is very desir- 

able that there should 1 be a formula — if I 
may add the Tomlin formula — andl I would 
regard that as a principle for the settle- 
ment of civil service salaries. 
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3*8-33. Mrs. Wootton : Principles! in the 
Civil Service, tout not principles outside, 

you are saying, -I think? Yes, I think 

so, because there are totally different con- 
siderations. — Mr. Nash : May I add a word 
to explain our categorical “No-”? We in- 
terpreted the question as referring to all 
the hundreds of settlements which there 
have been over the last few years and if 
you ask if any principle had emerged' from 
those hundreds of settlements, we can only 
say “ No 

3i834. Mr. Burman: In the second para- 
graph of '(b) you refer to tlhe limitations 
due to the comparative lack of information 
about salaries. Would 1 you like to expand' 
that? Is there a possibility of a worth- 
while salaries Index? Sir Godfrey Irtce : 

We are at the present time endeavouring 
to compile an index of salaries. We are 
collecting information and we hope that we 
ishall 'be able to produce a worthwhile 
index in the fairly near future. 

3-83*5. (But even then you would apply 
the same reservations on its applicability to 

the Civil Service? 'Certainly, because the 

comparable grades might well have gone 
up either more than the index or less. The 
index is just a general indication of what 
lias happened all over the field tout it 
is no indication- of what happens in respect 
•of one particular grade or profession. 

3*836. Mr. Menzler : I should' like to ask 
_a question about the new salaries index. 
I gather that arrangements have toeen made 
for information to- toe obtained for salaries 
in certain kinds of employment all of which 
are public service. You would agree, 
would you not, that public employment 
works very closely to the way in which the 
Civil Service does, and to some extent 

models itself on civil service practice? 

T. do not think I would' have said, with 
respect, that these other organisations fol- 
low the Civil Service. I think it is the 
other way round. We are not making en- 
quiries merely in what we call the public 
•service. 

3837. I just mentioned it for the record 
because national government, nationalised 
industries, education, the health service and 
the local government service are all of them 
public employers in one form or another? 

The ibanks and 1 insurance companies 

are not. 

3,838. Have -you 'been equally fortunate 
with industry and' commerce? No. 

3839. We understand that the British 
Employers’ Confederation, to put it simply, 
will not play? That is so. 

3'840. Will not the -impossibility of get- 
ting systematic data, to some extent, in- 
validate the salaries index? The index 



will* not toe so good as it would be if they 
would' provide us with the information we 
should like to have. 

3841. Earlier on we were -talking about 
•outside comparisons, by which we‘ must 
all of us mean industry and commerce more 

particularly? Yes. We would say, more 

particularly, commerce rather than 
industry. 

3842. Well, industry does matter? 

Yes, it does, I do not dissent from that. 
Industry does matter and we should cer- 
tainly like the information from industry 
in order to- include it in -the index. 

3843. Is -there no way of getting round 

this impasse about getting information? 

We have been unable to get round it so 
far. We hope that when we have, at any 
rate, got -the index going -then perhaps we 
might persuade the -British Employers’ 
Confederation to supply us with additional 
information and get it included in the index. 

3844. Has any approach been made to 

the Inland Revenue? (No. 

3-845. Do you -think that is possible? 

No. That information is obtained for a 
different purpose 'and is regarded as confi- 
dential ; the Inland (Revenue have always 
taken that line. 

3846. S-ir Godfrey, I must put it to you, 

it was obtained -for the 'Dankwerts Adjudica- 
tion.: They will' not give information for 

a salaries index, and I would not think 
-that would toe the right way to set about 
an index. 

3847. -But if industry or commerce will 

not play, surely that would create a situa- 
tion which -the Government has to do some- 
thing about? We have not given up 

trying to persuade them. 

3848. Mr. Cash'. May I just -intervene 

he, re. If you did get Inland Revenue 

information, which I am not personally 
favouring in the least, at would not really 
give you the answer you want -because the 
Inland (Revenue themselves would not know 

how -the figures would toe analysed. No. 

— Mr. Fowler : Of course, we have asked 
the Inland Revenue whether we could 
obtain this information but a serious difficulty 
was their -inability without a vast amount 
of work to distinguish between salaries and 
wages. 

3849. Mr. Menzler : May I go on to 
another matter on the indices? You do, 
in page 1101, make the categorical state- 
ment that the wages index has no relevance 

to pay. Sir Godfrey Ince: May I just 

sto-p you there and! apologise? T-he word 
“ direct ” ought to have 'been in — it has no 
direct relevance. It has an indirect relevance 
and the categorical statement should' -be 
modified. 
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3.850. I find difficulty in relating that to 
the statement on page 1097 Where it says 
■that clerical salaries outside move with 
industrial wages in the railway service, the 
co-operative movement and the retail' dis- 
tributive trade ; is there not some inconsis- 
tency? These are only a few. categories. 

and the faot that clerical salaries in this 
small part of industry move with the .indus- 
trial wages cannot mean that the index has 
any real significance in connection with 
civil service salaries. 

3851. But would you say the same thing 
in regard to the 'Post Office manipulatives? 

It has, I think, a little more relevance 

•than it has to clerical and executive salaries. 

3852. We have been pressed . very 
strongly on this, as you know, in evidence 
by the Civil Service Alliance. Is there not 
information embedded in that index that 
might meet the criticism of non-compara- 
bility? Could one not break the index 
down in order to get more comparable 

employment? That merely means that 

you try and get an index in respect of all 
the classes making up the particular index. 
I should think that a much better way is 
to find out what the comparable people are 
being paid. — Mr. Fowler : Perhaps I could 
say, taking the existing wage rate index, it 
would certainly be quite impracticable to 
extract a component of that index which 
would be at all relevant. 

3853. The Institution of Professional 
Civil Servants suggested that the Ministry 
of (Labour might produce a series of salary 
indices at different levels of remuneration. 

Do you think that is practicable? iNo, 

we have looked into this question on the 
salaries side, and' we came to the conclusion 
that since in fact salary limits and salary 
scales may change, and would change, that 
would be impracticable. One would have 
a different group every five to ten years. 
The only way to do it would be to define 
a particular type of work and price that, as 
it were, over a period of time. 

3854. One other point about using 
indices. There have been two all-Service 
adjustments of pay, one in 1952 and one 
just now, a sort of interim settlement. I 
know the official line is to disapprove of 
that method and to rely rather on the 
method you have advocated of grade by 
grade comparison inside and outside. Are 
these generalised 1 adjustments common or 

exceptional in outside industry? Sir 

Godfrey Ince: I would have thought, if 
you are looking at organisations rather com- 
parable to the Civil Service, that they iwould 
be unusual. Of course, the second of those 
adjustments which was made recently was 
quite unusual and, as you know, done for 
special reasons. 



3855. Take the railway industry: when 
the wage grades get 7s. 6d. a week is ft 
not the case that the clerks also get £20 

a year, or whatever, it is? Well, the 

clerks do put in a claim, not always at the 
same time as the 'N.U.IR., but they put in 
a claim and they do negotiate, but that need 
not necessarily be related to what is done 
for the wage grades. 

3856. Chairman : Can I take you back to 
paragraph '(c) which deals with the house- 
hold expenditure enquiry and' provincial 
differentiation? You refer to the fact that 
the information will not be available until 
the middle of «1'9'55. Is it possible to. obtain 
any of this material before it is published? 

Mr. Fowler'. The real difficulty is that 

we are still some way from even having 
it tabulated; 'the trouble is the tabulation 
programme. 

3857. 1 wonder if you would care to 
give us your views on the subject of 

provincial differentiation, generally? Sir 

Godfrey Ince : I think, as a general 

principle, it is right, and at the moment the 
only thing that has to be considered is 
whether the amounts are correct. I think 
that d-f you did away with provincial 
differentiation two things would happen. 
You would never get any of your officers 
to transfer to> headquarters in London and 
you would get a claim for a London allow- 
ance straight away which brings you back 
at once to' provincial differentiation. 

3858. The Staff Side are definitely against 

it. 1 know, they always have been, but 

I think it is correct on merits, and; as I say, 
the real question is to fix the correct 
amount. 

3859. Sir George Mowbray'. Is it right 

that provincial differentiation is at present 
affected by overtime and e.d.a., and might 
a flat London allowance avoid this diffi- 
culty? Yes, to some extent. 

3860. Mr. Lloyd Williams: The differen- 
tiation is made more acute? Yes, by the 

extra duty allowance. 

3861. And if you have, the same allowance 

in 'the provinces as in .London that acute- 
ness would ibe removed; would it not? 

Yes. 

386i2. Are your views on provincial 
differentiation to be read subject to 
information that may come out of the 
budget enquiry showing variations in the 
cost of living in different parts of the 

country? 1 would expect that the 

information which, may come, out would be 
something which would help in determining 
the amount of provincial differentiation!. 

3863. Sir Alexander Gray: Do I under- 
stand your position, broadly, that provincial 
differentiation is right in principle — if I may 
use that word? Yes. 
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3864. 'Beyond 'that, you ace suggesting, or 
at least you admit, I think, that there are 
a great many practical difficulties'. Do you 

think these can all be overcome? By 

abolishing provincial differentiation? 

38165. The kind of thing I mean is that 
provincial differentiation goes by Where a 
man 'has his job, not where the Jives. He 
may live outside a town, he .may come from 
somewhere outside Manchester, and if his 
job is changed he loses 1 his provincial 
differentiation while remaining in the same 
house. Do you think that kind of thing 

could be met? 1 think that abolishing 

provincial differentiation will land' you in 
a certain number of those kind of 
difficulties. A man may be living outside 
Manchester and working in an exchange 
near his home. iHe may be transferred to 
the regional office in Manchester. If there 
is no provincial differentiation then he is 
going to lose because he has additional 
travelling expenses. 

3866. So you rather think that the aboli- 
tion of provincial differentiation would 
raise as many anomalies as it abolishes? 
1 think it is quite likely. 

3-867. Mr. Lloyd Williams : Its justifica- 
tion depends on the fact that it is more 
expensive to live in London than it is in 
the provinces, but if that difference dis- 
appears then, will provincial differentiation 

problems disappear? Yes, if in fact, cost 

of living, including transport — that is an 
extremely important factor in respect of 
London— were evened out right through- 
out the country then you could do away 
with provincial differentiation, but, of 
course, in the country a man normally Jives 
close to his work and does not have to 
travel. He can very often' walk or, in any 
case, go on his bicycle. .He does not have 
train journeys and bus journeys to anything 
like the extent that the people do m the 
large towns and in London. 

3868. The main factor is travelling 
expenses in (London? Very largely. 

3689. Sir Alexander Gray. What about 
the exchange manager at ©ow and Bromley 

who lives next door to his office? 1 think 

you cannoit get over that whether you have 
provincial differentiation or whether you do 
not. 

3l87'0. Chairman : Hlave you any views, 
from the management point' of view, about 



the Treasury proposals for 'hours and leave 
with particular reference to local offices? 

This is in connection with the 10L day 

fortnight? 

38*711. The Treasury proposal. If the 

Treasury proposal were to be 'accepted 
then iwe should have to ask for some dif- 
ferent arrangements for our local offices. 
We could not work a 101 d'ay fortnight in 
the employment exchanges because, since 
the advent of the five day week in industry. 
Saturday morning is the busiest time of 
the week tin our employment exchanges. It 
would* be, I am. sure, impracticable to say 
they could 'have Monday morning off in- 
stead. That would be extremely unpopular 
with the staff and Monday is a very busy 
day in 'the exchanges. Saturdays and Mon- 
days are busy because a lot of people 
finish up their job on ithe 'Friday night and 
want to change it and they come in on 
these mornings. I think, that there would 
have ito ibe some alternative arrangement 
which would give ithe staff compensating 
leave for having to work every Saturday 
morning. That also applies, to' some extent, 
in my view at any rate, to the senior officers 
at headquarters. We cannot possibly do 
without our senior officers on Saturday 
morning. Hf I may just give one illustra- 
tion, my Minister answers Questions on 
Tuesdays. Most of those 'Question® are 
put doiwn on Friday and we get a flood 
of them on Saturday morning. They have 
to 1 be dealt with to be available for the 
Minister either to take home for the week- 
end or alternatively, .to have them by first 
thing Monday morning. One thing, I think, 
that would Ibe of great hellp would 'be if 
Saturday morning counted as half a day’s 
leave and not a full day’s leave, because it 
is so expensive in leave to take off a 
number of Saturday mornings. 

3*8 ; 72. Sir Alexander Gray: May I ask 
Whether your senior officers work on 
Saturday afternoon for the reasons you 

have given? 'Quite a number do, yes, I 

dO' not, personally, because I .take .the work 
home instead. I am a criaketer and play 
cricket in the summer and I go and watch 
football in the winter, and *1 prefer to 
spend the whole off my Saturday evening 
doing the work which .1 would otherwise 
have to do at the office. 

3873. Chairman. Thank you so much. We 
have had* a very interesting morning. 



(The witnesses withdrew .) 

(At this stage the proceedings were adjourned for a short time.) 
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Memorandum of evidence submitted by the Scottish Office 

The principal functions for which the main Scottish Departments are responsible are 
as follows: — 

Department of Agriculture for Scotland. Agricultural policy; farming efficiency 
and production; grants and subsidies; review of agricultural prices and marketing; 
education, advisory services and research institutes ; land settlement, management 
and improvement; improvement of livestock; crofter housing, etc., in the High- 
lands and Islands. 

Scottish Education Department. Educational policy; supervision of the work of 
local education authorities and other grant-aided bodies; inspection of schools and 
colleges; training, certification and pay of teachers; administration of Royal 
Scottish Museum. 

Department of Health for Scotland. National Health Service and public health 
generally; housing; town and country planning, new towns and satellite towns; 
water supplies, sewerage, and certain other public health services. 

Scottish Home Department. Police, prisons, fire services, civil defence (and other 
functions undertaken in England and Wales by the Home Office); local govern- 
ment; fisheries; electricity; Scottish development; and legal services. 



The numbers of staff (non-industrial) in post on 1st October, 1954, are shown in the 
following table: — 





Department 


Agriculture 


Education 


Health 


Home 


Administrative 


30 


19 


55 


53 


Executive 


245 


109 


233 


143 


Clerical, typing and machine operators . . . 


668 


136 


476 


299 


Professional, technical and scientific 


524 


132 


158 


222 


Others 


56 


33 


14 


1,014* 


Total 


1,523 


429 


936 


1,731 



* Includes prison staffs — 724. 



Examination of Witness 

Sir David Milne, K.C.B., Permanent Under Secretary of State , Scottish Office, called 
and examined. 



3874. Chairman : Are there any general 
remarks you would 1 like to make before we 

start our questioning? Sir David Milne : 

I don’t think so, thank you. Perhaps if 
anything occurs to me in the course of the 
questioning I might' say something at the 
end. 

3‘875. We have heard' a great deal about 
the narrowing of differentials — the concer- 
tina as it has been calledi — andl we wondered 
whether in the Scottish Office you have had 
any experience of difficulties owing to this? 



— — You have probably heard 1 from other 
witnesses that, _ particularly in the middle 
ranges, there is. only a very small gap 
between the maximum of one scale and the 
minimum of the next, iwdth the result that 
there is very little financial incentive to 
officers to accept promotion and the greater 
responsibilities of the higher grade. flin 
some cases the gap is widened iby the effect 
of the promotion increase arrangement, fruit 
this has a ceiling of £70, and does not 
produce the same proportionate widening 
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at higher executive officer level and above 
as at lower levels. Again, the ceiling of 
£1,500 for extra duty allowance and pay 
supplement depresses the maximum of the 
principal and the chief executive scales com- 
pared with 'the grades ’below. Then again, 
because of the effect of provincial differenti- 
ation, officers promoted) and 1 transferred 
from (London to intermediate towns mlay get 
. little increase at all. They may also find 
themselves conditioned to a 'longer working 
week and have their extra duty allowance 
reduced from 8' per cent, to 3 1 per cent. 
Again, officers drawing a private secretary 
allowance may get little increase on 
promotion. 

Ati_ example may .be of some interest. 
A principal on his maximum in London, 
if he is promoted -to assistant secretary, and 
assigned to one of my ’headquarters offices 
in Edinburgh, would enter the assistant 
secretary scale at £1,650, giving an increase 
of £30. Then if one looks at the profes- 
sional field, doctors for example, there is 
a terrible squeeze ; £2,100 maximum for the 
medical officer grade : £2,200 flat rate salary 
for senior medical officer: £2,350 for a 
principal medical officer: £2,600 for the 
deputy chief medical officer and £3,000 for 
the chief medical officer in Scotland. We 
have not much practical experience of offi- 
cers declining to accept promotion because 
of the small _ inducements, hut the Depart- 
ment of I Agriculture for Scotland have, on 
occasion, found that officers in Edinburgh 
have declined promotion to positions else- 
where because the increase of salary is not 
sufficient Co outweigh the other factors 
involved — domestic disturbance, in the first 
place, hut also- the fact that the e.d.a. is 
reduced front 8 per cent, to 3 per cent, 
and the provincial differentiation. At the 
end of the day most people do accept pro- 
motion, but the absence of clearly recog- 
nisable incentives must impair efficiency. 

3'876. Another question which has been 
concerning us very much is that of 'hori- 
zontal relativity. You have a lot of special- 
ists have you not? Yes, we have a fair 

number. 

3877. Do you feel they should have a 
well defined relativity with the non- 
specialists, or do you think it works out 

fairly well in practice? The present 

relativity between the professionals and the 
administratives and others 'I should he 
inclined to say was about right, though 
■there may be pockets here and there where 
some adjustment, either upwards or down- 
wards, would he desirable. ’If there were 
to fee any change, substantially affecting 
one particular class one would have to 
watch the others in case the relativities 
were disturbed. 

3878. Mr. Lloyd Williams : Would you 
think it reasonable that the senior member 
of a scientific or professional class should 



have a salary comparable with 1 that of the 

senior men in the administrative class? 

I think that the relativities are about right 
just now and yiou would have to be very 
careful in making any great disturbance 
about them. Would 1 you like me to say 
a word about the relations between the 
classes? 

3'879. Yes, I would. You have prob- 

ably heard this from' others. I speak from 
a Department which i® primarily 
administrative and executive, but looking 
at it from that angle I say that our profes- 
sional, scientific and technical people make 
a most valuable contribution in a number 
of 'cases to administrative decisions and 
departmental action. The services of these 
classes are, of course, rendered within the 
scope of .their own professional skill and 
techniques. In the taking of any administra- 
tive decision there is, apart from any 
technical or professional considerations 
•involved, a very wide range of other impor- 
tant considerations of a practical, financial 
and other character which have to be put 
into the scale and properly balanced, and 
it is there the administrator comes in to 
bring all 1 aspects of the problem together. 
He has the responsibility of presenting a 
balanced view and securing a decision which 
his Minister approves and can defend in 
the 'House. 'In order to achieve that there 
has to ibe a close co-operation at all levels 
between professional and administrative 
people, and I think on salary it is impor- 
tant that .the salary relationship between 
the professional and the administrator, for 
example at the principal level, should be 
such as to facilitate the equality of partner- 
ship between the two sides which is abso- 
lutely essential if you are not to have the 
work of the administrative side of the office 
being forced up to unduly high levels. 

3880. IHow far down would you carry 

this? 1 think the partnership goes right 

down the scale to the principal level.. Many 
things not involving major questions of 
policy can be settled between 'the two at 
that level. 

3081. Chairman: !How do you feel about 
the proposal 'to fasten rather rigid horizon- 
tal relativities .on the administrative and 

executive classes? We do not have such 

a large number of. executives in our case, 
but I think .there is a distinction between 
the executive and the administrative func- 
tion. 'It is a very important function, the 
executive, but it is a little more specialised. 
I think the assistant secretary, -for example, 
has a more difficult role to fill than the 
principal executive officer ; hence the dif- 
ference in grade and' salary. 

3882. Sir Alexander Gray: The question 
of relativity between the administrative 
class and the professionals rather impinges 
on. the wider question of how you fix 
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salaries in the Civil Service. Are you dis- 
turbed by the fact that it is sometimes 
alleged .that yo-u pay your expert people 
less than they would get outside? _ Do not 
your doctors complain of that, for instance? 

The salary scale for the doctors, which 

indeed I have quoted, is not satisfactory at 
all. It -is one of the problems which must 
be worrying ithe Commission. 

3'883. If it was shown that your doctors, 
for instance, were less' well .paid with you 
than outside, would 1 you 'be prepared to 
advocate an increase of salary _ or other 
reward's of various kinds for keeping them? 

The experience of our Department of 

Health is that the salary of the medical 
recruitment grade has Shad to 'be fixed in 
keeping with medical remuneration outside 
in order to secure recruits of adequate 
quality, and this has meant in turn .that the 
salary relationship between the doctors and 
the administrative class, particularly the 
principal grade, has come dangerously near 
to threatening /the equality of partnership 
between them, which is essential and which 
we do not want to have to force up to a 
higher level. 

38-84. You rather assume an equality of 
partnership depends on an equality of 
salary? ’Money talks, does it not! 

3885. Mr. Lloyd Williams : This does 
raise a Tather general question which has 
been discussed- with other .people. Arc you 
regarding the internal relativities between 
the scientific an dl professional as being the 
governing criterion, _ and _ the desirable 
criterion, or is comparison with outside, in 
relation to the scientific and professional, 

•better and- more desirable? 1 would 

agree with the principle of fair comparisons 
with remuneration outside the Civil Servioe, 
but the practicability of applying it is rather 
a Treasury matter. IT imagine there are 
fairly obvious and straightforward- com- 
parisons in the Case of the professional tech- 
nical and scientific classes, and- certainly 
of the lower grades of the other classes, 
but higher up the scale obviously it is more 
difficult to make accurate comparisons 
between civil service salaries and! remunera- 
tion outside, and indeed- when you get to 
the top level I doubt whether there are 
many comparisons outside. 

3886. And at some such position up the 
ladder you wish the internal relativities to 

take over? You must -think of both. 

You have to square the circle really. There 
is no absolute answer, tout in so- far as you 
can guide yourself by the outside compari- 
sons you must do so. 

3887. And 1 as far up as you can go? 

Yes, and 1 you must also see that the result 
is consistent with the structural layout in- 
side the Service. 

3888. And this structural layout should 

condition the answer? Yes. 



3889. Sir Alexander Gray : I think we 
are getting back to the fundamental and 
original problem, which is what you ought 
to pay civil servants. I understand .that 
up to a point you say there ought to be 
fa-ir comparisons outside as a starting point, 
without denying there are mighty difficulties 
in getting fair comparisons and 1 that as you 
go up the scale it becomes more and- more 

impossible. !Not, say, in the professional, 

scientific and technical classes. I think you 
can. get those. 

3890. You can compare doctor with doc- 

tor ; engineer with engineer. Now the 
point that worries me in what you arc say- 
ing is at a certain point internal relativities 
take over and you cease to think too much 
about what the dootor gets outside /because 
obviously lie is getting more than he would 
get inside. Now, what is going to happen 
if in fact you cannot get your doctors? 
I would- like to know whether, fundament- 
ally, you object to giving the doctors, the 
engineers, a bigger salary than the admini- 
strative people? -We have not been faced 

with that problem but .if you press me on 
it I would say that there is no reason 
either to anticipate it or to solve it in that 
way. 

3891. Again, this comes back to the ques- 
tion, a very fundamental question, why do 

people enter the Civil Service? -I could 

not say what is i-n the minds of the recruits 
to the Civil Service. It certainly js not 
only a matter of money. It is the kind of 
work probably ; most people before enter- 
ing the Civil Service know very little about 
it, but they think if is the kind of work 
they would like to do. 

3892. Chairman : Y911 were saying that 

comparison is not possible at the top levels 
but is it -not possible to get comparison in 
the management field of industry, for in- 
stance? -Yes. I do not want to be taken 

as saying it cannot be done, 'I merely say it 
gets more difficult the higher you go. The 
Chorley and other committees have talked 
about this, and il do not say i.t is impossible 
at all. 

3893. Do you mean because it is diffi- 
cult to get the information or because they 

are not comparable? It is comparability 

of jobs. After all, the responsibility which 
is carried by a senior civil servant has no 
exact equivalent in outside employment— 
the financial turnover does not form any 
criterion. The responsibility of the Head 
of a Department to the (Public Accounts 
Committee has no parallel anywhere. 

3894. Mr. Willis Jackson : One .may not 
•be able to be too. precise about the respec- 
tive natures of the work at that level but 
one can surely compare the order of re- 
sponsibility which is carried?— —Yes. It 
is not a thing, as you will appreciate, 1 have 
had to concern myself with a-nd I do not 
know how the Treasury do if, but looking 
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at it from the outside I would say it would 
proibably be a very difficult thing, though 
not impossible. 

3895. 'I think the Treasury have sug- 
gested it is easier at the bottom and per- 
haps for the \to,p than for the middle 
ranges? The difficulties do vary. 

38%. IHavc you any comments to make 
on the method which is adopted within the 
Civil Service for making these outside com- 
parisons? ff am afraid that is more for 

the Treasury. 

3897. Mr. Menzler : The permanent secre- 
tary is very similar to a general manager, 

in his main functions? Yes. You could 

say the board and the general manager, and 
the Minister and the Head of ithe Depart- 
ment are to some extent analogous. 

3898. And you can get information on 

what general managers get outside ; 
although money may not be everything. 
Civil servants, il am pretty sur.e, must be 
conscious of the fact that general mana- 
gers get rather more than £4,500? Yes. 

3899. At the other end of the scale, under 
£1,000, you get negotiation and arbitration 
and much closer and direct comparison with 

outside conditions?- Yes. I do not know 

whether it is a good or bad thing but 
there is :t'he point that in the top reaches 
the civil service salaries are. rightly, pub- 
lished to the world and it is very seldom 
that you get comparable figures published 
outside. 

3900. You did rather say that as you go 
up you get to the point where you cannot 
make a comparison, but is it not more a 
tapering effect downwards ; at itlhe toip you 
get an artificially depressed salary of £4,500 
and that exercises a gradually decreasing 
effect until outside comparisons are more 

readily made? X am sorry if I conveyed 

the impression that there was insuperable 
difficulty at the top ; I did not mean to, 
I do think it is easier at the bottom and 
for the specialist classes, and more diffi- 
cult at the top. 

3901. But the specialist classes too suffer 

from depression by the overriding maxi- 
mum in the Civil Service? Yes. 

3902. Sir Alexander Gray : 'Now, from 
your experience, are you getting the people 
you want: are they as good as they used 

to be in our d'ay? As to the assistant 

principal grade, w.e have a lot of 
Ministers and a lot of private secretary 
posts, and we need quite a number of 
assistant principals and like them to be 
good as they get into the private secretary 
posts pretty early. I would say that we 
are, generally, satisfied as to quality. 
Quantitatively we could do with more than 
we get. I do not know whether there ds 1 a 
general shortage. It is, however, difficult to 
compare exactly with pre-war because the 
post-war entrants are more mature owing 



to war service and National Service, and 
also 'because of the difference in the scalq 
of ithe present intake which is much higher 
than it used to be. Possibly there are fewer 
first class candidates because of other things, 
such as ithe great pull of industry in science 
and technology, which one would expect 
and which is very proper. 

39G3. And the fact that you want more? 

Y es, the fact that we want more owing 

to the expansion of the field of Government. 

3904. Does that apply to candidates for 
other classes besides the administrative? 
— —I am speaking primarily about assistant 
principals. I think otherwise the thing is 
all right. 

3905. Chairman : iHas the wartime and 
post-war expansion led to any dilution of 

work? No, I do not think it has, really. 

We have expanded but there has been no 
sudden expansion of our Department as a 
result of the war. Since the war we have 
had a considerable number of additional 
functions vested .in us, and' indeed a fot 
more coming, but it has 'been a gradual 
process and we have been able to recruit 
the additional staff gradually and I would 
not say there has been any dilution. Of 
course, the cessation of the competitions for 
a bit did have some effect 'but that is over 
and done with and I think -the position is 
reasonably satisfactory. 

3906. Do you feel that higher salaries are 

too low an relation to those outside? 

I would think _ the _ squeezing together 
problem is creating difficulty both in the 
upper middle and the top. 

3907. Mr. Willis Jackson'. Does this show 

itself in losses of men .that you can dll 
afford to lose? 1 cannot complain per- 

sonally of that. We have not actually lost 
them in the Scottish Departments. 

3908. Chairman : That rather affects the 
next question, whether you have any strong 
feeling about outside remuneration in kind 
having an. effect on the situation? We have 

heard a lot about these amenities. On 

that, we do, as no doubt you have heard 
from others, compare unfavourably with 
outside employment, but there is of course 
need for the greatest caution here andi I 
certainly would not suggest that we can 
introduce Jess strict precautions as regards 
recovery of entertainment costs and costs of 
travel. I do think it would 'be right that 
the fact that we are less, favourably placed 
in this matter should be definitely made 
allowance for in any salaries that you may 
recommend. 

3909. Mr. Menzler: Any increases that 

might come out of this would be subject 
to tax and surtax. Yes. 

3910. Chairman: Have you any views on 

the Treasury proposals about hours and 
leave? As the Commission know, the 
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staff generally feel strongly about the pro- 
posals to which you refer. I think I ought 
to say that the headquarters staffs in Edin- 
burgh feel particularly strongly because if 
the proposals were adopted as they stand 
it would mean that they would not only 
share in the general increase of hours which 
is proposed but they would also lose the 
benefit which they have hitherto' enjoyed 
of being on the same level of hours as 
headquarters offices in London. Whatever 
the outcome of the proposals therefore I 
think it will be necessary for the position 
of headquarters staff in Edinburgh to be 
specially discussed with the Treasury. It 
is a detailed point which we shall have ito 
raise, I think. 

3911. It is the same as Cardiff? -Yes, 

I think the same applies to Cardiff. I do 
not know whether the Commission would 
wish to check whether the hours' proposed 
correspond to those .actually worked in 
comparable employment outside. It is only 
a suspicion but I doubt whether the hours 
worked in comparable employment .in 
Edinburgh are as long as is proposed. 

3912. Sir Alexander Gray: What do you 
take as comparable employment — banks, 

insurance companies? That sort of 

thing. 

3913. Chairman: Is there any difference 
between the situation in Edinburgh and 
further south, do you think?— — -Edinburgh 
is a headquarters town for certain kinds of 
employment, of which insurance, banking 
and legal offices are perhaps the main, and 
you may find that these people would be 
working shorter hours. But 1 do not know, 
it is only a feeling. 

3914. But you do not think they are 
working different hours from comparable 

employment down here? That I would 

not know. I have no evidence. 

3915. Mr. Cash: Would it be possible 
to obtain from your Department somte evi- 
dence about hours worked in Edinburgh? 

We have not got it but we could try 

and find it for you if you asked us to. 

3916. Sir Alexander Gray: (Have you 

any feeling about the length of the work- 
ing week in Scotland? iNo. There may 

be difficulties about the Saturday, as in- 
deed there may be in a number of White- 
hall Departments. I do not think that it 
could be operated for more than a pro- 
portion of the staff and some adjustment 
would have to. be made for ithose who 
could not itake the alternate Saturdays. 

3917. Of course, you are not so much 
in touch with the public as, say, the Post 
Office, or the Ministry of Labour ?- — We 
are in touch, unfortunately, with other 
things. We get notices of Parliamentary 
Questions at 11.30 on Saturday morning 
and the top ranking staff have to be there. 



391S. What about the lower ranks? 

A number of the lower ranks would be 
needed too, but I agree a proportion of 
them could take Saturday off. 

391 9. Do you think there is as much 
of a case for the five day week in Edin- 
burgh as in ILondon, on the human side? 
Is there any great desire for the five day 

week amongst your staff? 1 have not 

asked them. I am certain that if it was 
introduced in the south they would want 
it in Edinburgh. 

3920. No doubt. But you have no diffi- 
culty in getting away from St. Andrews 
House and being on the golf course at a 

quarter past one? Again, I refer to the 

upper reaches ; they have very great diffi- 
culty in achieving that. 

3921. In places where you go home for 
lunch there is not the same demand for a 
half day on Saturday, is there?— —I 
wonder how many of them. ge.t home for 
lunch. We have a very active canteen with 
about three services. 

392i2. On Saturday also? Every day— 

it would enable them to get to the golf 
course a bit quicker ! 

3923. Mrs. Wootton : I suppose you have 

no figures about that? No. 

3924. Is it possible to get them about 

the Service in the canteen? You mean. 

how many people have lunch? 

3925. Yes. We can get figures on that. 

3926. One cannot see all the others 
going home and it would be something? 
Yes. 

3927. Mr. Cash: Have you any idea 
where your staff reside, because it was said 
by somebody that all the Edinburgh people 
could not get accommodation on that side 
of the water and went over into Fife? 

INo. There will be a lot of people 

living in Edinburgh ; it has been built up 
and there are new housing estates. There 
is one ait Fairmilehead which is five to 
six miles by tramcar, or bus, but the 'bulk 
of the staff would be living within three 
or four miles I would think. 

392i8. Mr. Menzler: The five day >veek 
19 as common in Scotland as in England, 

in industry and commerce? 1 do not 

know of any differentiation: I think one 
should be guided by comparability. 

3929. Sir Alexander Gray : Have you any 
views about what leave a civil servant 
ought to be entitled to, whether he gets it 
or not? 1 must of course attach im- 

portance to having a contented and well 
stimulated staff and therefore I assume you 
will give due attention to the evidence the 
staff are putting up on leave. Tf you press 
me, however, and ask my own views as 
to whether we could 1 put the clock hack 
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to where it was — time has marched on and 
I do not think it is really practicable. 

3930. You think the Civil Service as a 
whole is quite generously treated in the 

matter of leave? il think I had .better 

not go further than what I have said ! 

3931. Chairman : Have you any opinion 

on provincial differentiation? iMay I 

describe it as a .provocative expression. At 
least one of the two words is singularly 
inept! Edinburgh University would not 
like to be called an intermediate uni- 
versity, and Aberdeen would not like to 
be called a provincial university— il suppose 
Oxford would be one too ! As to the idea 
itself, and I gather you are going to get 
evidence about this, I think it would be 
right to say that the feeling of the staff 
of the Scottish Departments is that the 
work they are doing is of the same kind 
and the same importance as the work 
being done in London and that the scale 
of salary should therefore be the same. 
If there are special conditions in London, 
such as the time and the additional cost 
of travel, it is arguable, and I have no 
doubt it will be argued, that this, should 
be reflected as in the case, for example, 
of the police, by a special London allow- 
ance. In any event, I think it would foe 
strongly felt in these Scottish Depaxtments 
that any differentiation of this kind if it 
continues should not affect the amount of 
an officer’s pension. Of think with pensions 
totally different considerations arise. 

3932. That is from the point iof view of 

the staff. 'From the point of view of man- 
agement, do you feel the same? 1 think 

you certainly must think twice before you 
increase or extend provincial differentiation. 
If it is justified on a principle of compara- 
bility, well it may be justified ; but after 
all a very large proportion of -the staff are 
now working outside London. Why not 
fix the rate for the job and if there are extra 
costs in one part of the country give an 
extra allowance for that part, and 1 keep 
pensions out of it. 

Sir Alexander Gray : Of course, a London 
allowance comes to pretty much the same 
thing as provincial differentiation under a 
different name? If you take off £50 by way 
of .provincial differentiation, is it not the 
same thing as having £50 .by .way of a 
London allowance? I agree that the 
pension is a different point. 

393-3. Mr. Willis Jackson : Would you 

limit the distinction to London? -I have 

not the evidence which, would enable me 
to form a view on that point. 

3934. Mr. Lloyd Williams: If it is 

shown that the cost of living is greater in 
London than elsewhere, would' not that 

justify provincial differentiation? 1 

would like to know what the provinces are 



to .start with, but it would justify an allow- 
ance. It is .slightly invidious in the upper 
reaches that a man who is IHead of a 
Department in Edinburgh gets less than, his 
opposite number down here. 

3935. Sir George Mowbray : Would you 
say an allowance of that sort would be 

eligible for overtime and e.d.a. or not? 1 

was assuming you were going to get ridi of 
that. I think the extra cost can reasonably 
be reflected in. additional allowances. 

3936. Chairman : Have you any views, 

about arbitration for higher staffs. Sir 
David? 1 think you have had the .pro- 

posal about a standing committee for the 
higher reaches. .1 would certainly be in 
favour of that, and to the extent that it 
covered the top reaches it .would, I think, 
remove .the need for extending present 
limits of arbitration. The only other thing 
I think I can say on that is that if such a 
committee were set up I would .personally 
prefer that it should only be activated! by 
the Government, rather than either side. 

3937. What do you think about it having 

an initiative of its own? 1 would say at 

would be better taken by the Government. 
The Government appoint it, the Govern- 
ment are 'the people who settle the salaries, 
and if the Government think the circum- 
stances have arisen .when it ought to toe 
considered, they press the button and set 
it in motion. 

3'93'8. Mr. Menzler : Do you mean a par- 
ticular department .of Government? 1 

mean the Government as such. 

3939. The Government always moves on 
the advice of ithe very officials whose 
remuneration would 'be under scrutiny. 
Would it not toe ‘better -to have an ad hoc 
committee with its own power of initiative, 
without the officials reminding the Govern- 
ment that their salaries wanted looking at? 

You could do it one way or the other. 

I did not appreciate that Sir Edward had 
suggested it ought to be able to activate 
itself. His actual statement was : 

“ ... So for my part I would prefer at 
any rate to start it off in the way I have 
suggested, namely that the body was there 
to be oalled into play by Ministers . . 

3940. Chairman-. 1 take it you would 

a.gree with the Treasury that .it as better 
the associations should have no formal 
part? Yes. 

394*1. Sir Alexander Gray : Have you any 
views on broad banding in the upper 
reaches? Where possible, it is desirable. 

3942. Your position in the Civil Service 

is rather unique, I think. Yes. 

3943. What about broad banding as 

applied to your four Departments? The 
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present position is that there are four 
Departments, each headed' 'by an officer who 
has the rank of deputy secretary of a major 
Department. 

3944. Should.' he be a secretary? After 

all — without any disrespect to you— 
theoretically they are Heads of their 
Departments. Indeed they are, in fact. 

3945. But they are not so graded from 

the point of view of salary? il think this 

is .perhaps a question of domestic structure. 



The whole range of Scottish administration 
has recently (been considered by a Royal 
Commission, and they have made no 
recommendations, on this point. 

3946. Chairman : We have rather 

exhausted our questions. iHave you any 

points you would .like to make now? 

I think I have covered everything I had in 
mind, thank you. 

Chairman-. Thank you very much for 
coming to help us. 



{The witness withdrew .) 

( Adjourned until Friday, \lth December, 1954 at 11 a.m.) 
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Memorandum of evidence submitted by the Ministry of Fuel and Power on the 
functions and organisation of the Department. 

1. The functions of the Minister of Fuel and Power are defined in the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power Act, 1945, which charged the Minister “with the general duty of 
securing the effective and co-ordinated development of coal, petroleum and other 
minerals and sources of fuel and power in Great Britain, of maintaining and improving 
the safety, health and welfare of persons employed in or about mines and quarries 
therein, and of promoting economy and efficiency in the supply, distribution, use and 
consumption of fuel and power, whether produced in Great Britain or not ”. 

2. The Minister exercises his functions partly through his civil service departmental 
staff and partly by virtue of his powers in relation to the nationalised fuel and power 
industries, viz., the National Coal Board, the British Electricity Authority and the Gas 
Council and the Gas Boards. Relations with the nationalised industries are described 
in greater detail in Appendix A. 

3. The departmental organisation consists of — 

(i) A headquarters in London, organised on a functional basis, into a chief 
scientist’s division, eight administrative divisions, and two subsidiary branches 
(.the statistics branch and the information branch). The administrative divisions 
are: coal, electricity, gas, petroleum, safety and health, economic adviser’s, 
establishments, and the accountant general’s, each in charge of an under 
secretary. 

(.ii) Nine regional offices for work requiring local contact, seven of which are in 
England, one in Scotland and one in Wales. 

(in) A mines inspectorate of seven divisions, situated in the coalfields, each under 
a divisional inspector reporting direct to the chief inspector of mines at head- 
quarters. 

(iv) Safety in mines research establishment, responsible to the chief scientist, with 
branches at Sheffield and Buxton. 

30599 A 2 
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4. The coal, electricity and gas divisions cover relations with the respective nationalised 
boards in matters of general policy, production, planning and development, as described 
in Appendix A. 

5. The coal division is also responsible for arrangements for the coal and coke budget 
and for the allocation and distribution of solid fuels within the United Kingdom and 
for liaison with foreign countries and international organisations regarding solid fuel 
exports and imports. It maintains close contact with the Ministry of Labour and the 
National Coal Board on labour and human problems in the mining industry. 

6. The petroleum division advises the Minister on all matters of policy relating to 
petroleum and to this end maintains close liaison with the oil companies, the United 
States Government (there is a petroleum attache at Washington), and with the inter- 
national bodies dealing with petroleum. 

7. The chief scientist's division has a scientific branch concerned with research and 
development in the field of fuel and power, and a fuel efficiency branch responsible for 
promoting the maximum efficiency in the use of fuel. The safety in mines research 
establishment with branches at Sheffield and Buxton also reports to the chief scientist. 
A scientific advisory council under an independent chairman and. including representatives 
of the nationalised fuel industries, D.S.I.R., and independent experts (representative of 
industry and commerce) advises the Minister on the scientific aspects of problems 
arising from his statutory responsibilities. 

8. The safety and health division is responsible for matters affecting safety, health, 
welfare, training and education of persons employed in mines and quarries. The mines 
inspectorate which operates throughout Great Britain is organised in seven divisions, 
based on the coalfields, and is not part of the regional organisation of the Department. 

9. The economic adviser's division studies general economic questions relevant to the 
work of the Ministry and considers, in conjunction with the other divisions, such 
questions as price structures, investment, and general matters common to the three 
nationalised industries. 

10. The establishments division is responsible for staffing matters and common services, 
and coordination of civil defence and emergency matters, and the accountant general's 
division is responsible for all finance and accounting matters, including price control 
of coal. 

11. The headquarters organisation of the Department is shown in Appendix B. 

12. The regional organisation of the Department maintains contact with the local 
organisations of the nationalised industries and carries out the following functions : 

(1) the local administration of the distribution of solid fuel; 

(2) the local administration of retail price control of solid fuel; 

(3) collection of statistics of fuel distribution and consumption; 

(4) enquiries into alleged infringements of the regulations relating to coal distri- 

bution, etc.; 

(5) gas testing and gas and electricity meter examination; 

(6) issue of authorisations to prospect for, or work, opencast coal. 

13. The mines inspectorate is responsible for visiting and inspecting mines and quarries 
to promote and enforce the uniform observance of Statutes relating to mines and quarries 
and the Regulations and Orders made thereunder; and to give technical advice where 
needed. 
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